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Tuk preparations in this State for the fall elections are tolerably 
lively. Frequent meetings of the two Gangs in this city have been 
held with a view to reunion; but then the combination, if they suc- 
ceed, will be mechanical merely, and not chemical: that is, nothing 
new will result from it. The two Gangs united will simply form one 
big Gang, with the same aims, processes, and probably increased 
powers of mischief. Committees are made of men, and you cannot 
make a good committee out of bad men. In the country districts 
there is much confusion. The conventions seem to nominate some of 
the worst “ corruptionists,” as they are called, of the last Legislature, 
with the regularity of clockwork, but independent tickets are springing 
up in some places in opposition to them, with what chance of success 
it would be difficult to say. The readiness of the regular conventions 
to offer the notorious old hacks once more to the voters is a striking 
indication of the demoralization of the party in some districts. So 
also is the boldness of some of the “corruptionists.” Mr. Younglove, 
for instance, the Speaker of the late Assembly, and one of its most 
suspected members, is openly canvassing the Fifteenth District in 
quest of the nomination. Indeed, the invention and rapid diffusion of 
the word “corruptionists” as a designation for men who take bribes, | 
or support those who take them, is a sign of the times worth noting. 
It is now really used as the name of a section of the Republican party, 
just as “ abolitionist” and “annexationist” might be, and is rapidly 
losing its moral significance, and becoming merely an announcement of 
the fact that the person bearing it belongs to the bolder class of poli- 
ticians, who, as long as they are sound on “ great issues,” really believe 
themselves entitled to whatever they can make in the party ranks, and 
not to be spoken lightly of. 
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- The war in the Democratic ranks over Mr. Belmont still continues, 
and the points of objection to him multiply. One of the last is that 
he is a foreigner, and only “an American cjgizen on paper ;” but this 
is a delicate matter to speak of in the Democratic ranks, inasmuch as 
if the foreigners abandon it in this city, it would vanish like a dream. 
The ‘‘ Father of his Country,” even, has been invoked against him— 
that passage in the Farewell Address which bids his countrymen “ be- 
ware of foreign influence” being held to be, under the circumstances, 
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applicable to the present Chairman of the National Committee. An- 
other defect in him, which, unlike this one, is his fault, and not his 
misfortune—for he could not help being born in Germany—is that he 
has advocated the payment of the bonds in gold. A fair set-off to this 
disgraceful piece of honesty is, however, that he first of all advised 
his friends not to buy them on any terms. The discussion of his 
nativity is in many respects inopportune, inasmuch as it is leading the 
Germans to “ arouse” and look after the city offices, now monopolized 
by their fellow-citizens of Irish origin. The revelations made on this 
subject have really been of a heart-rending character. The Irish have 
about nine-tenths of the spoils; and if the Germans, who now cast half 
the Democratic vote, are to have their share, there will be a convulsion 
of the first order. 


It appears that the recent noteworthy action taken by the Pennsyl- 
vania Democrats in withdrawing their candidates of bad character 
was taken by the City Executive Committee, acting under the advice 
of Judge Packer himself, who has no notion of being beaten if hard, 
business-like work will save him. His chances of election are certainly 
not less than the Republican press of Pennsylvania are disposed to con- 
cede. He counts, of course, on the regular vote of his party in the 
other-sections of the State, and he has a good many friends in the city 
of Philadelphia, even among the Republicans—especially among the 
well-to-do Quakers, who have borne with him a part of the labor of 
developing the Lehigh Valley. The new ticket which this Democratic 
committee has put up is, as we have said already, a very strong one ; 
and this is not their only means of local strength, as they have raised 
the cry that the municipal rights of the city have been invaded by the 
bill which gives the management of Girard College and other lesser 
charities to a board appointed by the judges, and the cry has all the 
more force because, as it happens, the board that has actually been ap- 
pointed cannot be said to be well chosen. The general feeling through- 
out the State in regard to the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment by 
the last Legislature, which many people hold to be directly in contra- 
vention of the State Constitution, may also assist the Democrats. But, 
on the other hand, it is not to be forgotten that the Republicans are, if 
somewhat apathetic, still firmly and well organized; that they have to 
help them what they had not last year nor the year before—the Fede- 
ral patronage, which is no small thing; that Secretary Robeson will 
not refuse them the help of the Philadelphia Navy Yard; and in case 
the decisions in the “ contested election cases ”—‘ contested elections ” 
are getting to be a Pennsylvanian political “ institution "—are in favor 
of the Republicans, the police and other branches of municipal patron- 
age will be restored to their hands. Altogether, the Pennsylvania fight 
will be a close one. 


The New York Times announces that enormous frauds have been 
discovered in the Methodist Book Concern, the largest publishing 
house in the world, and the magnitude and honesty of whose opera- 
tions have hitherto given just matter for national pride. The diffi- 
culty of keeping in force any good system of accountability in so large 
an establishment, managed by agents, who were necessarily frequently 
changed, and whose watchfulness was not stimulated by self-interest, 
must always have been very great, and the wonder is not that frauds 
should now appear, but that they should not have appeared sooner. 
We suspect that even when the worst is known, it will prove that the 
establishment has fared on the whole better than many commercial 
enterprises of similar magnitude. 
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The centenary celebration of Alexander yon Humboldt’s birthday 
went off very successfully. A great number of Americans as well as 
Germans took part in it; for Humboldt’s glories belong to the whole 
race, as well as to Germans; though it must be admitted that a great 
number of those who did take part in it knew very little about him. 
He was neither poet, orator, conqueror, politician, nor discoverer ; but 
simply a philosopher—and philosophers and their memories are not 
yet popular in the broad sense of the word. A colossal bust of the 
great man was presented to the Central Park Commissioners by Mr. C. 
E. Detmold, on behalf of the subscribers for its purchase, and Dr. Lie- 
ber afterwards delivered an excellent address, in which Humboldt’s 
various claims to the admiration of posterity were very well condensed. 
In Boston, Professor Agassiz spoke, and so did Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and others, and, barring some questionings as to Humboldt’s religious 
views which a correspondent notices elsewhere, “ nothing occurred,” as 
the reporters say, “to mar the pleasure of the occasion.” One of the 
curious things connected with the anniversary is that in Berlin the 
celebration of it has been treated as a Liberal movement, and the 
upper classes have consequently abstained from participation, and thus 
made it “ shabby.” 


The state of depression in which the English cotton manufactures 
find themselves is naturally exciting a good deal of speculation as to 
its causes. One of the theories started, and which finds most general 
acceptance, is that the cotton-spinners, stimulated by the prosperity of 
former years, put their gains into new mills and machinery, thus mak- 
ing themselves every year dependent on a steady increase of the sup- 
ply. Now the supply has fallen off, while the capital invested in the 
mills is fixed, and cannot be turned into any other channel. The de- 
duction from this is that the spinners ought also to have looked to the 
supply, and put money into planting or plantations. A strong effort is 
now being made to induce them to invest money in the South, and a 
Mr. Morehead has been sent over by the late Memphis Convention to stir 
them up on the subject. But ‘he is drawing some rather too glowing 
pictures of what may be accomplished. He says, for instance, that 
cotton plantations in Mississippi are yielding 100 per cent. Perhaps 
they are; but what did they yield last year, and the year before? No 
prudent man ought to go into cotton-planting without basing his cal- 
culations on averages of five years. There is undoubtedly, owing to 
the delicacy of the plant, a gambling element in all cotton-raising. 
We do not mean to say it is sufficient to deter anybody from devoting 
his time and money to the work; but it has to be kept in mind. 


The English papers seem to be working themselves up into a terri- 
ble state of excitement over General Sickles’s notes to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment about Cuba, and will have it that they are of a highly min- 
atory character, and point to an immediate interference on the part of 
the United States in favor of the insurrection. We believe the fact of the 
matter is that General Sickles has been instructed to offer mediation, 
and to recommend the Spaniards to conduct their military operations 
like civilized men and not like savages, but that the Government 
means, with regard to all other action, to follow international usage— 
that is, to recognize the insurgents as belligerents when the facts 
justify it, and to recognize the independence of the island when the 
Spanish inability to hold it has been fairly demonstrated. In the 
meantime, there is a ridiculous telegram to the effect that the: French 
Emperor wishes Spain to retain the island; and the Spanish paper in 
this city openly menaces us with the iron-clads of that nation, and 
threatens to blockade the principal eastern ports, and reduce the 
country to a state of abject submission to the present Spanish Govern- 
ment. We hope things may not reach this pass; but if the worst 
comes to the worst, we may at least draw courage from the example of 
the republic of Peru, which, a year or two ago, did not shrink from a 
conflict with the Spanish giant, and certainly did not get the worst of 
it. The editor of the Cronista ought, however, to understand that our 
citizens will imperatively demand his head on the appearance of his 
iron-clads. His passports he shall not have. He knows, it seems, 
that we are weak, and weakness, driven to the wall, is apt to be cruel. 
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The Irish Catholic prelates, Cardinal Cullen iiisiding have issued 
a manifesto on education, in which they’ denounce all schemes 
of mixed or non-sectarian education either in school or College, 
and refuse to accept as a peace-offering the abolition of religioy, 
tests in the Dublin University. They ask for a distinctly Catho};, 
University for themselves, to be founded and apparently endowed by 
Government; or else the establishment of a National University, like 
the London University, granting degrees and honors to the students of 
Catholic colleges on equal terms with Protestants; or else “the ay 
rangement of the Queen’s Colleges on a denominational basis ”—t),,; 
is, we suppose, the allotment of those of Cork and Galway to the Cat), 
olics and of Belfast to the Protestants—the University still granting 
degrees to each impartially. To do any of these things, except the 
second, would, however, be a step backward, which would not },. 
made now by the Government of any Catholic country, and will hard) y 
be made by that of England. Cardinal Cullen has supported tip 
manifesto by an announcement that Catholics who allow their childrey 
to attend the National (Common) Schools will hereafter be refused th. 
sacraments. As there are no other schools accessible to the poor, Cat). 
olic parents have now, therefore, the alternative presented to they 
of letting their children grow up in ignorance or exposing themselyes 
to everlasting damnation. The length of time this extreme measure 
has been threatened without being resorted to shows how serious the 
ecclesiastical authorities consider it, and its seriousness lies in the 
strain it puts on the popular reverence for the church machinery, 
Should the prohibition be even partially disregarded, the effects woud 
be calamitous, It is now a long while since the Church imposed so heayy 
a task on the Devil, and we shall be curious to see how much of his 
medieval freshness and vigor he has preserved. 


On the other hand, the disestablished Protestant Church is showing 
more life than even its friends gave it credit for; but this is not saying 
much for it. Still, as was confidently expected, the separation fro: 
the state seems to have roused an amount of interest in the Churc|) 
amongst the laity which they have never before displayed, and whic’, 
indeed, the clergy begin to find somewhat inconvenient. It 
matter of debate amongst the latter a few weeks ago, whether thie Jai 
should be admitted to the Church Synods; but at a meeting of leading 
laymen in Dublin, the other day, it plainly appeared not only that the 
laity were determined on being represented in the government of th: 
Church, but they were inclined to demand a preponderating influence 
in it. To their equal representation there will apparently be no oppo- 
sition. Subscriptions to a considerable amount have already been 
made to a “ Church Sustentation Fund.” 





The new land movement in Ireland is making good progress, and a 
striking illustration of the rapidity with which popular demands ad- 
vance in our day is to be found in the fact that the old concession of 
mere “tenant right”—that is, the right of the outgoing tenant to sell 
his “ good-will” to the incoming tenant, and of the ejected tenant's 
right to compensation for his improyements—is now pronounced and 
is antiquated ; that is, nobody would dream of being satisfied with it; 
and the chances are that the landlords, after having refused it for 
years, would now be only too glad to get off with making it. Tlie 
new agitators demand perpetuity of tenure, at a fixed rent, or, at all 
events, at a rent fixed by periodical valuations, in which tenants’ im- 
provements would be allowed for. There is no danger in predicting 
that to this it must come at last, athough this would be but a very 
little way removed from Mr. Mill’s plan of two years ago, which then 
seemed so revolutionary. 


There is a curious controversy going on in the London Times about 
the state of religion in Germany. Its Berlin correspondent, who is 4 
well-known Prussian, some weeks ago, apropos of the attempted assas- 
sination of the clergyman while repeating the Creed in the Berlin Dom, 
declared that the great body of Protestant Germans were rationalists of 
the most advanced type; that not only did they not go to church, but 
they held the clergy in contempt, and even abhorrence, as dunces oF 
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sen, as he absurdly calls himself, questioning the statements but very 
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This led to a reply from Mr. Ernest Bunsen, or de Bun- | 


feebly ; and then the controversy, after one reply from the Berlin cor- | 
respondent, passed into the hands of Mr. Wright, an English clergy- | 


man, formerly of Dresden, now of Boulogne, and Mr. Anketell, the 
American minister of St. John’s Church, Dresden. 
tains “ that though the state of religion in Germany is not satisfactory, 
there is a decided reaction in favor of evangelical truth ;” and that 
“the attendance at public worship in Dresden is now greater than it 
was twenty years ago ;” and that “among the educated laity in Ger- 
many are to be found not a few believers in the leading doctrines of 
Christianity.” This last assertion certainly has not a very hopeful 
sound, To this Mr. Anketell replies, that out of a Protestant popula- 
tion of 150,000, only 7,000 at most attend public worship; that at a 
meeting of the Protestant clergy of Dresden, held last February, 
“the sentiments broached” were that “ Arius was as good a Christian 
as Athanasius ;” “that the Lord’s Prayer was creed enough for Chris- 
tendom ;” and that all persons present, except himself, gave in their 
adhesion to these doctrines. Pastoral visiting, he says, is unknown; 
and he cites a saying of a brother student of his—the son of a Lutheran 
clergyman—a dozen years ago, that, “if resorted to, it would be as- 
cribed to licentious motives.” He says, too, that the Dresden Pro- 
testant-Verein decided last March “that the doctrine of Christ’s atone- 
ment for human sin was an exploded superstition ;” and sums up with 
the remark, quoted from some one else, that “ Luther may have dis- 
covered a pearl of great price, but it has a wonderfully poor setting in 
his own land.” Here the matter now rests. Religious statistics are 
always untrustworthy or misleading, because they try to weigh what 
is imponderable and measure what is immeasurable. You cannot 
put down in figures “the state of religion” in any country. There is 
nevertheless no country whose religious condition is of more importance 
than that of Germany, for no country so powerfully influences the 
thought of all other countries. By-the-by, we wish more was known 
of the religious condition of Americanized Germans. Who ever hears 
of religion amongst them at all? 





The full report of Prince Napoleon's speech has reached us by last 
mail, and it more than justifies the accounts given of its radicalism. 


He protests his devotion to the Emperor and his son, and then proceeds | 


deliberately to ridicule the senatus-consultum while approving of it, 
because, though very good as far as it goes, it does not go far enough. 
He says the autocratic empire must burn its ships and become a liberal 
empire; that, with everything else moving and changing, politics 
cannot stand still; that it is folly to say that only some countries are 
fit for liberty ; that liberty is everywhere the same—* cosmopolitan, 
human, like the beautiful in its unity ;” that the Constitution of 1852 
was very imperfect, and that, great as are the changes which have been 
already made in it, or are now proposed, they are nothing to those 
which will have to be made during the next two or three years; that, 
in fact, the more it is changed, the better it will be ; that “ you may do 
anything you like with bayonets except sit down on them ;” that the 
senatus-consultum is defective in five things: in that it does not say speci- 
fically to whom the Ministry is to be responsible ; in that it contains no 
provision for making the Senate a second legislative chamber instead 


Mr. Wright main- | 


| 





of a nondescript body with nondescript powers; in that the Senate is | 


still allowed to act legislatively during the prorogation of the Corps 


Législatif, which may last for six months; in that it does not abolish | 


the Senate’s exclusive power of discussing the constitution, when, in 


truth, the lower House discusses it also, and the present changes are | 


made on the demand of the latter; and in that it does not make mayors 
elective by the municipal councils. He wound up by telling them that, 
by-and-by, they would have to repeal the*law of Public Safety, giving 


monstrous police powers to the Government; Art. 75 of the constitu- | 
tion, releasing functionaries from responsibility for official acts before | 


the courts; and that would soon come up the still greater questions 
of education, decentralization, individual freedom, and governmental 
economy—and then sat down, leaving the old Bonapartists “ scan- 
dalized ” and the younger ones dumfounded. 
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The curious little farce, known as the reprimand of the Pasha of 
Egypt by the Sultan, of which the public has been hearing for some 
weeks, is now at an end—the vassal having made his submission in due 
form, The most striking thing in the whole affair was the lofty moral 
and philosophic tone of the Turkish despatch, which read very much 
as if it had been composed by John Stuart Mill with the assistance of 
a committee of the Massachusetts Prohibitionists. People who are fa- 
miliar with the ways of the Turkish Government and the condition of 
Turkish society read it with great astonishment. It contained a sharp 
lecture on economy from one of the most absurdly extravagant govern- 
ments in the world; some remarks on the wickedness of luxury, unsup- 
ported by wealth, from officials who live in the most outrageous luxury 
in one of the poorest countries in the world; and expressions of con- 
cern for the condition of the Egyptian peasants from rulers whose own 
peasantry does not, up to this day, know what legal protection is, and has 
never seen a good road. The main causes of the offence given by the 
“ Khedive,” as the Pasha is called, are, however, that he has been acting 
as an independent sovereign in sending representatives to foreign 
courts; in accepting regal honors himself at their hands; in inviting 
foreign sovercigns to his dominions ; and in buying himself iron-clads. 


In his reply, the Khedive comes down handsomely. He says he has 
invited the sovereigns to the opening of the Suez Canal, in virtue of the 
high position he holds under the Sultan; whatever respect was shown 
him abroad was due to the favor with which the Sultan is known to 
regard him. His representative abroad went with the Sultan's knowl- 
edge; Egypt has thriven under his rule; the finances are carefully 
managed, and the taxation not heavy, and the Khedive's devotion to 
the Sultan is unalterable; but he says nothing about the iron-clads, 
which may yet cause trouble. What heightens the effect of all this is, 
that it is extremely doubtful whether the Khedive is not as well able 
to take Constantinople as the Sultan to take Cairo or Alexandria, The 
Egyptian army is small compared to the Ottoman, but both officers 
and “men are vastly superior. During the last Russian war, the Egyp- 
tian contingent was everywhere the corps d'élite of the Turkish army— 
the one body which could be counted on to stand in confusion ; it fur- 
nished the only sentinels whose vigilance was absolutely relable, and 
submitted to slaughter with something of real Mussulman resignation. 
In fact, with another Ibrahim Pasha, a repetition of the events of 1840 
would not be at all difficult; but the present Khedive is a reformer 
and administrator rather than a man of war. Both he and the Sultan 
owe their position solely to the jealousy of the Great Powers, and their 
quarreiling in public about their respective rights and duties has, 
therefore, afforded a good deal of amusement to the realistic diploma- 
tists of Christendom. 


Some fresh light has been thrown on the Chinese question by the 
publication of a presumably genuine report of Tsang, a high Chinese 
functionary, on the subject of intercourse with foreigners. He is 
decidedly hostile to the extension of trade, to the introduction of 
railroads, telegraphs, and steamers into the heart of the empire, and 
for the very reasons for which many people resisted their introduction 
in Europe—that they would throw a great number of people out of 
employment, _Coal-mines, however, he would allow to be worked. If 
foreigners should force the Government of Peking to yield to their 
wishes in these matters, he thinks the provincial governors should 
resist vigorously. As regards the toleration of missionaries, he expresses 
him:elf with great contempt with regard to all Western creeds, as 
transitory and feeble, which China, with her ancient and impregnable 
faith, need not fear. So, with a confidence and scorn which the Pope, 
with his eighteen centuries behind him, would give a good deal to be 
able ta feel, Tsung advises that the missionaries be allowed to do 
their worst. He approves of embassies to foreign powers, and recom- 
mends firmness and fairness and sincerity in all dealings with the 
West; but with regard to all “the modern improvements ”—in fact, 
everything that is commonly called “ progress” by practical me n—he is 
inexorable. The paper is, on the whole, very much what a good old 
English Tory squire of the year 1760 might have written in reply to 
similar questions, 
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THE DEFENCES OF SOCIETY AGAINST THE SPECULATORS. 
THERE was an announcement last week, made by the Tribune in 
leaded type, that there was going to be another “ gold corner” created 
by “certain financiers of our city in combination with European capi- 
talists,’ who were bent on buying and withdrawing from use thirty 
millions of coin, thus forcing those who need gold for duties and other 
purposes to buy of them at exorbitant rates; and the 7ribune there- 
upon calls on Secretary Boutwell “to ascertain the facts,” and, if he 
discovered the combination, to step in with his gold, sell it at the 
artificially raised price, and thus make money for the Government and 
ruin the speculators at one blow. “ Mr. Boutwell,” adds the same paper, 
“can surely ascertain whether such a conspiracy does or does not exist, 
and, if it exists, his duty is plain and imperative,” etc., etc. 
We do not doubt that the Tribune made this appeal in good faith 
that it really believes that there is a combination, and that it is the 
business of Mr. Boutwell to frustrate it. Nevertheless, we have very 
little question that nine persons out of ten of those who have even a 
faint knowledge of what goes on in Wall Street, and do not share our 
confidence in the 7ribune’s integrity, looked upon the cry as simply 
part of a gold-jobbing operation. A little consideration is all that is 
needed to show how the matter stands. We have admitted, we be- 
lieve, more than once that, since Mr. Boutwell has gold to sell, it is his 
duty to sell it as nearly as he can when he thinks the market is at its 
highest ; but then, if, instead of watching the market, and stepping 
in when he thinks the right moment has come, he takes upon himself to 
find out beforehand whether conspiracies to put gold up exist, so as to 
be ready for the conspirators and frustrate their schemes, and, above 
all, if he institutes these enquiries on the demand either of newspapers 
or individuals, one of two things is sure to follow—either he will 
actually be made in a large number of cases the tool of speculators, or 
the public will suspect him of being their tool, and either would be a 
great misfortune. Confidence in Mr, Boutwell’s integrity now exists, 
and, considering the magnitude of the interests committed to his dis- 
cretion, the destruction of this confidence would be a calamity second 
in importance only to the loss of his integrity itself. 

It has to be borne in mind that in the gold market, as in the stock 
market, there are bears as well as bulls—that is, there are speculators 
for a fall as well as for a rise, though the consciousness that the 
Treasury gold is impending over them doubtless keeps both in check ; 
and as long as the game is confined to themselves, it may do great 
harm if one party believes or knows that it has only to ery “ combina- 
tion” or “ conspiracy ” when it finds itself in a “tight place ”-—-when, 
for instance, after having made time sales of gold, it finds it rising or 
likely to rise—to get the Secretary to come to its aid. The game 
would be carried on with loaded dice, and, what is worse, the Secre- 
tary would seem to be, or would be, a party to it, and the Treasury 
gold sales become one of the most tremendous instruments of demoral- 
ization ever witnessed. Ilis preliminary investigation, or attempt to 
ascertain whether “the combination” existed, would of course be a 
mere farce. Mr, Boutwell has no machinery for any such investigation, 
Ile has no power to send for persons and papers, or take testimony 
under oath, and would from first to last have to depend for his infor- 
mation on mere assertions, made to him, probably, by the bears 
anxious to produce an immediate effect on the market. It would be 
hard indeed to devise a better mode of sending gold down, suddenly 
and on a pinch—there are plenty of ways of sending it up—than get- 
ting such a paragraph into the papers as the one in the Tribune on 
which we are commenting; and how ready the public would be to 
suspect the investigation of being a mere step in the speculators’ game, 
somewhat like Judge Barnard’s injunctions in the Erie war, one has 
only to read the following, which we find in the money article of the 


World of the same date : 


“Mr. Boutwell, Secretary of the Treasury, will be in New York to- 
morrow (Wednesday), and notified some of his friends yesterday of this 
fact. Some influential parties who are heavily short.of gold at low prices 
—in the neighborhood of 131 and 132—are bringing a pressure to bear 
upon the Secretary in order to indace him to sell about $10,000,000 gold, 
and to pay at once the gold interest due on November 1 without rebate. 
‘The Secretary will do well to pause before he decides to make any altera- 
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| selling gold.” 





And again, on the following day: 


“ The Secretary of the Treasury was expected to arrive in the city 1); 


morning, but left Boston this morning, and arrived here this afterno., 
about 430 p.m. This evening Mr. Boutwell is to hold confidential consy), 


tations with Mr. Horace Greeley and Mr. Bigelow, in regard to the jog 
means of running down the price of gold, of which an ex-Loyal-Leagy, 
Mayor of the city, and other influential persons of the ‘trooly loil’ type 
are said to be largely short at 131 to 132. The plans proposed by tics, 
Loyal League ‘bears’ in gold embrace the prepayment of the November 
interest by Government and the immediate sale of $10,000,000 of gold.” 


Now, it makes no difference whether the imputations here throw 
out have any foundation or not; they might have a foundation, and j; 
would be nearly as bad for people to believe them true as for them to 
be true. We trust, therefore, Mr. Boutwell will take no evidence anq 
institute no enquiries as to the existence or non-existence of “ ¢o.))j. 
nations” and “ conspiracies.” They are none of his business. He coy)\] 
not get at the truth about Wall-Street “corners” if he were ten times 
as knowing as he is, and he could not establish the reign of pure jus. 
tice in Wall Street if he were the Archangel Michael himself; and }ye 
may rest assured that nobody can give a stronger proof of fatuity than 
asking him to try his hand at either job. 

To provide protection for the public against combinations either to 
raise the price of gold or the interest on money, is no easy matter. If 
a band of men of large capital are able and willing to enter into a com- 
bination to withdraw an immense quantity of gold from the market, jt 
would be impossible to devise a law that would prevent them while 
leaving gold in the position of a commodity purchasable in the market: 
and if you attempt to interfere by law with the transfer or possession 
of gold in any way, you produce precisely the effect at which the com- 
binations aim, viz., a rise in price. Consequences far more disastrous 
have been produced by “locking up” greenbacks than are ever again 
likely to be produced by locking up gold; but this performance also 
seems hardly capable of legal prevention, although it is, we believe, 
not possible without the co-operation of the banks. A group of specu- 
lators for a fall determine, in order to bring stocks down, to make 
money “ tight,” and for this purpose go to the banks and borrow all 
the money the latter are not using, but leave it on deposit, and the 
banks are, of course, only too glad to receive interest on immense sums 
which do not pass out of their hands. But, of course, also their power 
of lending to their other customers is so far diminished, money becomes 
“tight,” stocks have to be sold, and the object of the speculators is 
answered. The shocking effects of these combinations on trade and 
commerce we described in our columns some months ago; but they can 
be readily imagined without description. 

Now, to prevent them we should have either to inspire the great 
stock-jobbers with scruples and a regard for the general weal—which 
of course is hopeless—or to provide some means of punishing banks for 
aiding and abetting them. The loan to the operators is, however, on 
its surface a perfectly legitimate loan; it only differs from ordinary 
loans in the money being allowed to lie in the banker’s hands. — There 
is an understanding between him and the borrower that it shall not be 
drawn out. The difficulty of devising a legal process which would 
prevent the banker from lending money to a set of men without being 
sure that they were not going to use it for legitimate purposes, or con- 
vict the bank of having lent it without taking the proper precautians, 
or compel the borrowers of money to draw their balances out, or com- 
pel the bankers to exact a particular kind and amount of security for 
loans, must be apparent to anybody who has ever given any attention 
to the practical working of legislation. And yet some such process is 
sorely needed ; but how futile all attempts to interfere between dealers 
in moncy are likely to prove has been well illustrated by the late usury 
trials. Here the speculators not only succeeded in making money 
tight, but when the private dealers endeavored to relieve the pressure 


” 


by getting money in from every quarter, and lending at such rates of 


interest as those who needed it thought it worth to them, the spect- 
lators actually prosecuted them for interfering with their “game,” go! 
them convicted of usury, and sentenced to fine and imprisonment ; and 
what gives a touch of the ludicrous to the transaction is, that in doing 
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eo they had the hearty applause and support of an influential portion 
of the press—the New York 7rilune included. Better still, they raised 
bseription to pay the expense of having put the District Attorney 
A better illustration of the way in which all 


a su 
and the court in motion. 
legal remedies are apt not only to fail in this field of wrong, but 
actually to help the wrong-doers, it would be difficult to light upon, 
and the dexterity of the operators was not a whit more remarkable than 
the fatuity of the press and public. 

We do not mean to say that nothing can or ought to be done by 
way of legal remedy. The banks are the creatures of the state, and 
doubtless legislation against the co-operation of banks in locking up 
greenbacks, though it might not put a complete stop to it, and although 
the proof of offences would always be difficult, would sharpen the con- 
sciences of bankers, and help to make complicity with these raids on 
the community more disreputable ; and whatever was very disreputable 
few bank officers would probably be willing to engage in. But the 
true remedy, after all, must be sought in public opinion. Commercial 
morals will never in any country be very much higher than the com- 
munity requires them to be; and it is useless to expect men whose 
one passion is money-making, and to whom stock-jobbing is a delight- 
ful game, to refrain from schemes by which a fortune may be made in 
an hour, and which is followed by no retribution of any kind, which 


in no perceptible way lowers them in the estimation of their neighbors 


or subjects them to any social inconvenience. Few people think much 
the worse of a man for having been engaged in a successful “ corner,” 
even though it may have carried ruin to a thousand homes. 
“ fossils” may grumble, but nobody minds them; clergymen may lift 
up their voices in the pulpit in general condemnation of roguery ; but 
then nobody clings much faster to the horns of the altar, or comes 
down more handsomely for philanthropic objects, than the individual 
rogues; so that, although we may feel sure there is a good deal of 
knavery going on, there is nothing scarcer than a distinct, well-defined, 
and generally recognized knave. * 


ENGLAND AND HER INFLUENTIAL COLONISTS. 


To readers whose memory goes back thirty or forty years, what 
seems almost a miracle is now getting itself accomplished within 
the limits of the British empire. The people whose drum-beat accom- 
panies the sun in his journey round the world, are talking of the 
British colonies as “ what used to be called our dependencies.” 
is the phrase of the Times. And the present Government, in which 
the most distinguished of colonists holds a place of the highest rank, 
and of which another colonist is a promising and distinguished 
member, is understood to be almost more than willing to sever the 
connection now existing between England and every other important 
possession of the crown except India. 
them can any longer be said to be possessions of the crown. For years 
they have all been independent, even to the extent of being able to 
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A few | 


That | 


For the fact is that none of | 


tax British goods imported within their borders, and they are all a | 


source of weakness to “the mother country ’—as she begins to protest 
against being called—who is able to set to the credit side of their 
account only these entries: that they afford places to some of the 
needier members of the English governing classes; that they offer her 
in case of war coaling and refitting stations in all parts of the world; 


and that the nominal ownership of them gratifies to some extent the | 


sentiment of national pride. 
But, on the other hand, when the proper deductions are made, 
these entries really foot up very much less than their nominal amount. 


The tide has well turned that has so long carried “the governing | 


classes” into all places of power and profit, and the country is every 
year to be more and more Americanized, and governed more and more 


in the interest of the main body of the people. Then, again, with this | 


main body of the people sentimental considerations, not of tlie moral 
and religious order, have much less weight than with their betters, 
and will less and less shape the policy of the nation—to say nothing 
of the fact that with all classes, everywhere, the utilitarian question, 
Does it pay? constantly assumes larger importance. Moreover, the 
national pride is in its greatest danger of a severe fal) by reason of 
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this connection with wide, scattered, feeble. dependent communities, 
which would be the first points of attack sought by any maritime 


ation. 


enemy. England is not to-day mistress of the seas, and if she were 
she would never feel sure from day to day that some accident of lucky 
invention would not deprive her of her asgendency and expose her to 
the deep humiliation of being at once shorn of her world-wide empire. 
As to the necessity of her possessing stations for her fleets, we suppose 
that beyond a doubt it would be easily possible for her to secure in 
all parts of the seas small stations, like Aden, Malta, the Bermudas, 
Gibraltar, which could be formed into coaling and refitting stations, 
susceptible of defence as so many first-class fortresses, and infinitely 
less expensive in all ways than the colonies cither are 
threaten to be. 


or else constantly 


There is no point of view, then, from which an outsider considers 


the question from which it does not seem to appear likely that the 


ra a | 
growing opinion in England in favor of a n as well the 
the 


rapidly and will before long result in decided action 


ominal, as 


present real, independence of colonies will to 


But the e 


con grow 
Nonies 
have their opinion also; and so much is the possible and probable 
decision of England feared by some colonists that it is not many days 
since a meeting of “influential” Pacific colonists was held in London, 
ial 


‘i : . 
Gladstone's 


and an address adopted which urges a general conference of colon 
delegates who shall protest against the policy which Mr 
Partial prot 
foreign war, say these influential colonists, to 
mother country is willing to do for her children, so t 


ease of 
the 
that 


eovernment of the 


ction in 


all 


Government seems to have adopted, 
seems be that 
hey suggest 
some scheme of giving the colonies a voice in the 
empire, or in some way making the ties stronger that bind the two 
together, should be as soon as possible adopted, 

From “influential colonists” language like this was to have been 
expected; but whether it is not easy to allow it too much weight in 
concluding upon the real feeling and opinions of their fellow-colonists 
who are not so influential, but after all are the colouies, is another 
question, and one that, in the case of the Pacific colonies, we are not 
at all able to decide. 


we know something more, and we confess that our contidence in the 


Of the Canadas and the lower British Provinces 
ability of influential colonists to express the wishes of their fellow- 
citizens is not very great. In all the Provinces there are three pretty 
well-defined classes of people, who represent respectively the nobility 
and gentry, the merchants and middle classes generally, and, thirdly, 
the lower classes, as these all exist in England; and two of these three 
all their lives in 
keeping up a shabby-genteel and more or less ludicrous caricature of 


classes, but more particularly the first, are engaged 
the worst aspects of society in the old country. The Governor's state 
and military family, Government officials—no matter how petty, law- 
yers, clergymen of the Episcopalian Church, and officers of the army, 
make up the “influential class "—the last-named element of it consist- 
ing of Englishmen with a pretty thorough contempt for the people 
among whom they mix, for such number of years as may please Provi- 
dence and the Horse Guards. Some of the heavier merchants are also, 
by grace, sometimes admitted to good society. But merchants are usually 
reckoned in the second class, and that is as good as being reckoned of 
another race, created for other and inferior ends—by a wise Providence, 
to be sure; but still for other and inferior ends. There was a little story 
told, not three years ago, of an incident that occurred in St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, which is really of very considerable value as an indication 
of the way in which society is carried on in many parts of her Majesty's 
New Dominion. An officer—an English gentleman—taking a walk in 
the street sees two pretty girls, whom he at once technically assaults, 
and we suppose batters; that is to say, he walks up to them and takes 
the liberty of kissing them, and then walks off. 
little talk, and probably excuses were and very well could be made 


The affair made some 


for the young gentleman—young gentlemen, especially in garrison 
towns, not always being in a condition to behave their very best. But 
our point is, that the story being told to the wife of a small Govern- 
ment official, she remarked, “Oh! well, they were only a merchant's 
daughters ;” and so the case was closed. The 
called “gentlemen,” and are not expected to be prompt in the payment of 
their debts, civil to their inferiors, well-informed in politics, or, in fact, 


men of this class are 
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anything but gentlemen. They wear knickerbockers when they shoot ; 
they import their clothes or their patterns; they are Tories in British 
politics, and Conservatives in Provincial politics; they are densely and 
complacently ignorant of what goes on across the line among the 
Yankees; and, of course, they require the British Constitution behind 
their little social fabric, and while they continue to be influential 
colonists they will clamor for the British connection. 

More or less hurt by the tone which is adopted towards them by 
their betters, the merchants and trading classes, though they have a 
good deal of the sentiment of loyalty which it is so hard to eradicate 
from the heart of an Englishman, especially if he is born abroad, never- 
theless have little of the selfish loyalty which is exhibited by the people 
whose socia] superiority is in good part maintained by their being citi- 
zens of an oligarchical empire. The business interests of the merchants 
serve to allay a good deal the heat of their patriotism, and throughout 
the Canadas there is to-day a great deal of quiet counting of the cost 
of giving up their allegiance. There will be no loud talk of independ- 
ence or annexation except by Irish agitators, who will deceive only the 
unwary; but there will be very little resistance to the inevitable in the 
shape of protests such as the London meeting has just put forth, and 
what little there is will rather be due to the subserviency which this class 
has long had to show; to their habit of letting their superiors take the 
initiative in political movements and of acquiescing in their action. 
This is, however, a policy that will not wear very much longer, as Nova 
Scotia has for a year or two indicated; and when the English decide 
to set the colonies afloat, they need not apprehend that the capital of 
any one of them, or the labor of any one of them, will be bitterly op- 
posed to the change. 

Of the laboring classes of the Canadas, the mecht’nics, and the 
farmers, there is probably a greater number of men in Upper Canada— 


immigrants—who would feel a pang at parting with the old flag than | 


can elsewhere be found on this side of the water. New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, with their native population, cisatlantic for many genera- 
tions, are much less loyal, and Nova Scotia, shamefully used at the time 
of forming the Canadian Confederation, would see the separation of the 
old country from the new with comparative indifference. As for the 
French Canadians, they also would be at least indifferent. Hardy, 
brave, enterprising, inteiligent, frugal, and moral, the farmers and me- 
chanics of British blood in the Provinces yet have had no very great 
amount of practice in political discussion and action,—no amount that 
would seem great to an American, unless, indeed, we accept the anti-Con- 
federative fight in Nova Scotia, which bas done more for the political 
education of that community than anything that ever before happened 
in it. It will, therefore, take longer to get the sense of the people than 
it would in some other countries ; but by the time England is ready te 
set herself free, we have little doubt that the American colonies will, 
on their part, be ready to accept freedom. It is, however, the opinions 
of the uninfluential colonists that it will be best to consult. 


THE BOHEMIAN QUESTION. 

Wuen, after the catastrophe of Kéniggritz, Von Beust undertook 
the difficult task of saving Austria by transforming her, two points 
were patent to him as well as to every unprejudieed observer of the 
situation; the system of centralization, which had prevailed in an ab- 
solutistic form under Schwarzenberg and Bach, and in a sham consti- 
tutional form under Schmerling, had to be definitively given up; and 
the Hungarians not only to be conciliated by the restoration of their 
constitution, but to be converted into the main support of the Empire. 
The solution of the latter part of this programme was unequivocally 
indicated by the demands of the Diet of Pesth, as formulated by its 
leader, Deak. What he would declare to be the ultimatum of his 
nation was to be granted; nothing less or more. But what was to 
replace centralism as the general system of the Empire? The 
nature of things poiuted towards federalism as the most, and perhaps 
the only, satisfactory solution; political tradition and international 
circumstances advised the adoption of dualism. Austria consisted of 
distinct territorial groups, each animated by historical remembrances 
ef the past, and claiming national life for the future: these parts 
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could as little be welded into two unities as into one. But for centuries 
only the Hungarian division had, by jealously guarding and often he. 
roically defending its constitutional life, preserved intact its national] 
individuality ; all others had been ruled by decrees and officials from 
Vienna, and accustomed to look to that city as their only centre. This 
was probably a consideration of little moment in the eyes of Von 
Beust; much weightier was the fact that the formation of a kind of 
semi-independent Polish kingdom out of Galicia and Bukowina would 
have been a challenge to a deadly duel flung into the face of Russia, 
and that the reconstituting of the Cechic element as the dominant jp 
Bohemia and Moravia would have driven the German population of 
those—and also of other—provinces into a more or less secret and fatal 
alliance with Prussia. Exhausted, disorganized, and still on the brink 
of dissolution, Austria durst then neither provoke the Czar nor increase 
her conqueror’s facilities for Pan-Germanic agitation among her su). 
jects. Dualism was decided upon; possibly as a transitional solution, 
The non-Hungarian divisions of the Empire received provincial auto- 
nomy, but no more; the Reichsrath of Vienna was to be their common 
parliament, while Hungary and her dependencies had their own jy 
Pesth, the two communicating by delegations in common affairs. 

The Cechs of Bohemia were in a rage. This solution, if made per- 
manent, was a deadly blow to their aspirations; it frustrated the 
patriotic efforts of two generations for the national regeneration of their 
country and race, Austro-Hungarian dualism was worse to them than 
Austrian centralism. As long as the latter lasted, the Cechs were not 
only a kind of favored people, enjoying thrice their share of imperial 
bureaucratic patronage, they could also cherish the hope of one day 
transforming Austria, with the aid, chiefly, of the Slovacks, Croats, 
and other Slavic tribes of Hungary, into a Slavic empire, of which 
they, the most advanced of the Austrian Slavi, would be the leaders. 
For that idea they had worked in their Panslavic agitations and con- 
spiracies in the times of Metternich; to realize it, they had convoked, 
after his fall, the Panslavic Congress of Prague; for it they had 
fought, in June, 1848, on the barricades of that city, against Windisch- 
gritz; and for it also, under Windischgritz, against revolutionary 
Vienna and Hungary. Now, being definitively detached from their 
Slavic brethren in the Transleithan half of the Empire, which was 
surrendered to the Hungarians, they were doomed to succumb to the 
Germans, who, by their wealth and culture, so largely preponderated 
in the Cisleithan. To be sacrificed to the German element at the mo- 
ment when Austria, whose most faithful subjects they had been for two 
centuries, was forced out of her connections with Germany, seemed to 
them as unjust as strange. And then, they argued, were not their his- 
torical claims to national autonomy as good as those of the Hunga- 
rians? Had not the realm of St. Wenceslas existed and flourished 
before that of St. Stephen? Did not the real independence of both 
perish on one day, on the battle-field of Mohacs (August 29, 1526), 
when the dread of the victorious Turk drove both to offer their 
crowns to the Hapsburgs? Could the extorted decrees of the “ Bloody 
Diet” of 1547, under Ferdinand L., or the trampling under foot of 
their charter by Ferdinand IL. after the battle of Prague in 1620, 
legally deprive the Cechic nation of its ancient and sacred rights? 
And had not the last of the Ferdinands, in April, 1848, revived those 
rights by a new, though ephemeral, imperial sanction? Or had the 
Cechic people, in spite of most terrible proscriptions and spoliations, 
and a flood of foreign immigration, ever given up the palladium ot 
its nationality, its beautiful and refined language ? 

The parallel was, however, far from being perfect. The Hungarians 
had, throughout the time of their connection with the House of 
Austria, guarded and preserved their autonomy, their institutions, and 
liberties. None of their diets ever sanctioned the attempted usurpa- 
tions of the Hapsburgs. What violence extorted for a moment, they 
always reconquered by the sword or regained by a threatening attitude. 
They could never, even for a moment, be forced to submit to religious 
dictation. Their Lutheranism, their Calvinism, their Unitarianism in 
Transylvania had been triumphantly defended. Bohemia, on the other 
hand, had for more than two centuries submitted to the imperial 
sway without an attempt to revindicate her rights, and almost without 
protest, She had keen absorbed in both Germany and Austria. Her 
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ancient charters were buried in oblivion. Two-fifths of her territory 
was Germanized. Nearly the same was the case with Moravia and 
(Austrian) Silesia, which she claimed as the dependencies of her 
crown. Her nobility was half-denationalized. Worse than that, the 
protestantism of her Cechic population had been uprooted ; the people 
of Huss and Ziska, of Podiebrad and Thurn, had been converted into 
a people of bigoted Catholics—the most bigoted of Northern Europe. 
They had long been contented with their yoke, and the readiest tools 
of bureaucratic oppression, of reaction, and eyen of Germ wization. 
Besides, they were inferior in culture to their German fellow-citizens, 
over whom they claimed a superiority by right of numbers. 

Maddened by objections of this kind to their natural demands, 
which were but too insultingly and provokingly uttered and repeated 
in Vienna and elsewhere, no less than by the perils of the new situa- 
tion, the Cechs not only determined entirely to abstain from any par- 
ticipation in the parliamentary life of Cisleithan Austria, but also, for 
the first time, gave open vent to disloyal feelings towards the Empire, 
threatening to promote its final dissolution, if their demands should 
not be heeded, by complicity with Russian Panslavism. With Russia 
they had, in fact, long been coquetting, though more or less disguisedly, 
They had not only fought against Bem and Dembinski in 1849, in Hun- 
gary, but they had also shown sympathies with Russia during the Polish 
insurrection of 1863. Russia, in her turn, overwhelmed them with 
her attentions. Their principal leaders, the renowned, aged histori- 
ographer of Bohemia, Palacky, and his son-in-law, the eloquent Rieger, 
had now no hesitation in appearing at the grand Slavic gathering in 
Moscow, convoked by the Russian Panslavists, and at which Poland 
naturally remained unrepresented. This was an act of defiance pro- 
voking alike to Germans, Poles, Hungarians, and the Austrian author- 
ities. Accompanied, as it was, by violent anti-German manifesta- 
tions of both the Cechic press and populace in Bohemia, it was 
answered, on the part of Count Beust, by acts of compression, which 
the Vienna Reichsrath readily approved, and the public opinion of 
almost all Western Europe applauded. As the consolidation of trans- 
formed Austria was in the meanwhile rapidly and successfully advanc- 
ing, with the ready co-operation of both Moravia and Silesia, the 
sympathies of their Russian friends were a poor consolation to the 
Cechs, who, on this new turn of things and public opinion, began 
keenly to feel their powerlessness to resist or even effectually to 
threaten. The paroxysm of their irritation being over, they failed not 
to perceive the error they had committed, and unhesitatingly returned 
to a more moderate and, under the circumstances, much wiser course. 

And here begins the last phase of the Bohemian question. The 
Cechs—whose discipline under tried leadership is perfect—have 
retraeted all disloyal utterances. They brand as calumnies all impu- 
tations of connivance with Russian intrigues. They have renewed 
their friendly relation with the Poles of Galicia. They even try to 
conciliate the Hungarians by abandoning their former claims to the 
Slovack territories, as inhabited by a people speaking a Cechic dialect. 
In the same way, giving up the idea of national rights founded on 
race and clinging only to that of rights historically developed, they 
admit the propriety of the whole of South-western Austria forming an 
undivided German group in the Empire—notwithstanding the pre- 
dominant Slavic populations in some of its parts—and even begin to 
fraternize with their own German neighbors, with whom they are 
ready to share all the benefits of the North-western group, which is to 
consist of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia (containing about 4,500,000 
Cechs and 2,500,000 Germans), They continue to keep aloof from the 
new parliamentary machinery of the Empire, but they show evident 
symptoms of a readiness to compromise with the men in power. 





In | 


return, both Count Beust and most of the formerly offended nation- | 


alities seem to be equally inclined to approach an amicable solution. 
Having reorganized Austria and placed her by a series of radical 


reforms on a constitutional level superior to that occupied by Prussia, | 


the Chancellor of the Empire is now much less alarmed by the threats 
of Russia or by the centrifugal tendencies of the Austrian Germans, 


The Poles see in the realization of Austrian federalism, as now urged | whole, the best depository of high comedy. 


by the Cechs, the beginning of a restoration of their country. The 
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Hungarians warmly sympathize with the Poles, and can now afford to | 
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be magnanimous towards the Cechs, on condition of their abjuring 
Panslavism. The Germans alone hesitate, and with them, we believe, 
the decision rests. In every case, however, the situation of the Empire 
must continue to have its grave difficulties. Without the Cechs of 
Bohemia, and the condition of affairs in Galicia remaining unsettled, 
the Cisleithan workings of the adopted dualism must continue to be 
imperfect. A new transformation of Austria, by the substitution of 
federalism for dualism, will not only again temporarily disorganize her, 
but probably expose her to a violent attack on the part of the Czar, 
who will not quietly suffer the organization of a semi-independent 
Poland on his own Polish borders. The question is a highly compli- 
cated and interesting one, and it more and more attracts the rttention 
of Europe. - 


JEFFERSON IN “RIP VAN WINKLE.” 


He is certainly a great actor who can make the acting of one of Bouci 
cault’s worst plays a triumph of realistic art. And certainly “Rip Van 
Winkle” vies in atrocity with the most atrocious of that author's perform. 
ances. Imagine the hazy, antique style of Irving—a style admirably 
adapted to the mysterious legends which he was so fond of telling— 
changed into the rough-and-ready, pepper-and-salt lingo of the modern 
sensational playwright; imagine the haunted Katskills transformed by 
devilish, Circe-like enchantment into practicable mountains, with a Right 
Upper Entrance and a Left Upper Entrance ; imagine Hendrick Hudson 
and his immortal crew changed into business ghosts; imagine the old 
tale supplied with a ballet déno&ment, in which lovers are reconciled, the 
devices of the wicked confounded, and the virtuous comfortably provided 
for for the remainder of their lives—imagine all this, and you have not 
imagined half the baseness of the dramatist. 

For as yet you have only pictured to yourself difficulties of detail. It 
is only when you see the play before you that you perceive the funda- 
nental crime of the whole—then first do you see that Boucicault’s cardinal 
sin consisted in the attempt to dramatize a legend. You may forgive him 
for his grotesqueness and his sensationalism, you may forget his common. 
place, but you can neither pardon nor forget his deliberate assault upon 
the life of one of the few legends possessed by our prosaic America. 
When Boucicault deals with underground railroads, and locomotives, and 
telegraphs, and with gambling-hells, he Knows his tools, and uses 
them with success, but the machinery of legend he does not under- 
stand. He is so accustomed to the full glare either of the sun or of gas, 
that the delicate shadows of twilight are displeasing to him. But the 
great beauty of Irving's story lay in these mysterious half-lights. You 
were allowed to see just enough of the supernatural to reconcile you to 
the impossibilities of the adventures of the hero. But Boucicault, as it 
were, takes you into the confidence of the supernatural, tells you with a 
wink how it is all managed, and necessarily leaves on your mind the 
impression that there was not very much in it after all. He hides nothing, 
he displays everything; for example, when Rip Van Winkle has fallen 
asleep on the top of the mountains, and the curtain has gone down, and 
you know the sleep of twenty years has begun, you naturally expect 
something to be done to reconcile your mind to the supposition of this 
enormous lapse of time. But nothing is further from the practical mind 
of the dramatist. Instead of letting the curtain rise on some totally dif- 
ferent scene, as, for example, to the village of Falling Waters, where 
changed circumstances and characters may gradually accustom the 
audience to the idea of a long interval, back you go to the top of the 
Katskills, and find a graybeard asleep where you saw, five minutes 
before, a hale and hearty middle-aged man. The idea that twenty years 
have elapsed is too preposterous to be entertained ; you feel that you are 
laughed at—a feeling which never arises in reading Irving's story. 

It has been so universally admitted that Jefferson is a great actor that 
it hardly seems worth while to dwell much here on the fact. But it ap- 
pears to us that his acting possesses an interest as an indication of the 
future of the American drama which has not received sufficient attention. 
Jefferson's acting is the very antipodes of all that is considered most re- 
fined and classical in our theatres of the present day. Ile is the apostle of 
reality ; those who have hitherto occupied the stage have been the apostles 
of the unreal. Certainly, up to the time of the appearance of Jefferson, 
Booth has been our greatest tragedian, and Wallack’s has been, on the 
Both have aimed at what is 
called classicism in art ; both have succeeded in attaining a certain degree 
of it. But most people are beginning to doubt whether their goal was not, 
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after all, a mistaken one. What they were really trying to do was to re- 


produce the dramatic methods of a bygone age, in a period to which they 
were no longer suited. No deubt there was a time when the manners of 


the day were represented in the practice of the English stage—or at least 


when the manners of the day were not so very far removed from the lat- | 


ter as to cause in the minds of the audience a disagreeable sense of con- 
trast. No doubt 
pitch, the modulated rise and fall of the English style were near enough 
the fas) In- 


deed, you may occasionally perceive, even to-day, in the address and car- 


there was a time when the sonorous tones, the studied 
iion of a certain section of society to appear natural in society. 


riage of some nonagenarian who has come down to us from ante-locomotive 
times, the effect of the old social traditions, which have fastened themselves 
much more firmly upon the drama than they have upon society. 
even this will not explain fully the rise and pgogress of the classical drama. 
After making all possible allowance for change of manners, we are forced 
to admit that the classic drama can never have been a natural copy of any 
actual seciety. It must always have been unreal. It would be a curious 
speculation to enquire why it is that the popular taste has changed— 
whether because the destruction of superstitious belief by science has de- 
stroyed at the same time the reverence of the unreal in art, or whether the 
classic and the realistic are two natural stages in the growth of the 


drama, which are to be observed in all periods in which the arts are culti- | 


vated. 

Jefferson is as quiet as a French actor. He never rants, he never gives 
utterance to a stage laugh, his asides are not stage asides. 
ment when he first appears on the stage with the little Dutch children 
rolling and playing and tumbling about him, to the passionate recognition 
of his child in the last scene, all is as natural as if there were no foot- 
lights, no audience, no orchestra, no scenery, and no prompter. 
unaware of the audience’s presence. He is thoroughly filled with his part. 
And the audience evidently enjoy the reality of the performance immensely. 


One of the most real touches in the whole play is a conversation in the | 


scene at the foot of the mountain between Rip Van Winkle, who is the 
only person on the stage, and a ghost (neither visible nor audible), who is 


off the stage and trying to induce the former to follow him up the moun- | 


tain. The nicety of acting required to give the impression of 2 real con- 
versation, and of the desire of Rip Van Winkle to hear precisely what it is 
the ghost is saying, is very great. Nothing seems to please the audience 
more than the simplicity of the questions, and answers to other imaginary 
questions, in this scene. It is quite’ plain that the truth of the acting is 
what tickled them, for there is absolutely nothing else in the scene. 
his evident success in such passages as these that makes us feel confident 
that the days of the classic drama are numbered. In the touching parts 
of the play, you necessarily felt a doubt whether the audience was not car- 
ried away by the pathos of the situation or by some sensational mechan- 
ism of the dramatist, but in the scenes devoid of all interest except such as 
might come from the excellence of the acting itself, you felt sure that it 
was this which so profoundly contented them. 

Considering the excellence of Jefferson’s talent, it is somewhat surpris- 
ing to find him acting on such a low level as that which he has chosen. 
The play is bad enough, but the corruption of the character is worse. 


The Nation. 


But | 


From the mo- | 


He seems | 


It is | 


| spondent of the New York Herald his surprise that the British Govern- 


| so. 


Those who remember with affection the old story cannot be very much | 


pleased at seeing their Rip Van Winkle transformed into a drunken loafer. 
Yet such he unquestionably is in the play as Jefferson represents him. 
We have heard a most amusing charge made against the play, that the 
moral of it is the advisability of drinking to excess, inasmuch as the hero, 
after a life of idleness and dissipation, finally triumphs over his enemies, 


retrieves the ruin which his intemperate habits had originally induced, | 


and, finally, is presented in the last act with a glass of clear liquor by his 
wife, who apparently attributes to his old ways his final success. 


Now, we | 


have an accusation also to make against this last scene of a far graver kind | 


than that of immorality. It is paltry; it is unworthy the occasion. 
Whether the playwright or the actor introduced it we do not know, but it 


ought certainly to be struck out. Can they find nothing better for a man 


to do who has gone through the tragedy of Rip Van Winkle’s life than to | 
call for something to drink? The play properly ends—if so wretched a pro- | 


duction can be said properly to end anywhere except at the beginning—at 
the recognition of the daughter ; a most effective piece of acting, which is 
sure to bring tears to the eyes of the audience, and yet at the same time to 
assure them that it will allend well. But the end is not the only defect. 
The interest of the play does not lie in the affection of the hero for the 
bottle, and such scenes as that between him and his wife, on his unsuccess- 


ful return from the mountains, are beneath contempt. In making Rip Van | 
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Winkle a good-natured toper, you make all the early part of the play a 
farce, and seriously detract from the sympathy which his fortunes are jy. 

tended to excite. You feel, instead of sympathy, a good-natured contempt. 
| It is not of much consequence to such a man whether he meets Hendrick 
Iludson and his ghostly crew on the Kaaterskills or not, and not much 
consequence either if he sleeps until the last trump instead of twenty 
years. However, we are bound to say that nothing seems to tickle the 
audience so much as the drunken part of the play, and nothing so much 
excites their approbation as the dénofiment. 


MR. SUMNER AND THE ALABAMA TREATY. 


Iv may save two or three papers from a good deal of future em)ar- 
rassment about what we said a fortnight ago of Mr. Sumner’s correspond. 
ence with Mr. Bright to mention that we have taken much more effective 
measures than they show any sign of taking to secure the exposure of 
any errors there may be in our assertions respecting the contents of the 
letters, inasmuch as we have used, and are using, due diligence to obtain 
the letters for publication. We shall present them to our readers at the 
earliest possible moment. The two journals which have undertaken to 
contradict what we have said confess they know absolutely nothing about 
the matter, and have nothing better to contribute to the controversy than 
the announcement that they do not believe our story—a fact which, for our 
present purpose, isof no importance whatever. Asthe case stands, we allege 
that there are two letters in Mr. Bright’s possession from the Chairman of 
the Senate Committee of Foreign Affairs, which Mr. Bright has shown to 
Americans, with strong expressions of indignation, as proofs that Mr. 
Sumner, in delivering his speech on the treaty, was guilty of bad faith. 
Mr. Sumner ought not to allow this to go on. If the letters are not lis, 
| orif Mr. Bright is putting a false construction on them, he ought to set 
himself right before the public. If we are not misinformed, his attention 
has already been called to Mr. Bright's feeling and language about the 
matter. (If, on the other hand, these letters are genuine, and justify 
| Mr. Bright’s language, which, we repeat, is very strong, American tax- 
payers ought to know in what spirit politicians in high places have been 
dealing with one of the most momentous questions ever brought before 
the country. 

As regards the letter of recommendation (not of “ introduction "— 
perish the thought!) of which the Springfield Republican so ingenuously 
tried to conceal the existence, we happen now to have before us Mr. 
Bright’s account of it in his note to Mr. Reverdy Johnson. He says hie 
has a letter “from his [my] friend, Mr. Charles Sumner, speaking in very 
high terms of [you] Mr. Johnson, and of the general satisfaction with 
which his [your] apppointment was regarded by men of all parties in the 
States.” - There is nothing remarkable about this, but there is something 
very remarkable in Mr. Sumner’s afterwards expressing to the corre- 


ment should not have known better than to negotiate with the ambassa- 
dor of a retiring administration, and adding that he “thought of saying 
this to Mr. Thornton, but concluded it would not be right for him to do 
” The Springfield Republican tries to dispose of this difficulty by sug- 
gesting that Mr. Sumner “doubted the wisdom of the British Cabinet,” 
but “had too much delicacy to say soto Mr. Thornton.” Now, why should 
the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs doubt the 
wisdom of a foreign government which negotiates with an American 
ambassador, possessing regular credentials, and unanimously nominated 
by the Senate and warmly commended by him (not “ introduced”) to a mem- 
ber of that Government as a man of high qualifications for his post, 
whose appointment had been viewed with favor “ by men of all parties?” 
And what about Mr. Sumner's “ delicacy ” in saying to a J/erald reporter 
for publication all that it would have been “indelicate” to say to Mr. 
Thornton, and a great deal more? 

We have thus far only parole evidence of the contents of the let- 
ters, but it is the evidence of a person who has read them, and who 
has listened to Mr. Bright’s remarks on them, and felt some morti- 
fication on the occasion ; but we have always felt the letters themselves 
were also needed, and have lost no time in applying for them. It 
is very pertinent to the matter in hand that, according to Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, Mr. Sumner “advised with him several times in relation to the 
negotiations after Mr. Johnson’s appointment, and exhibited an apparently 
sincere desire that he [Mr. Johnson] should bring the negotiations to an 
early and successful termination. In none of these interviews did he 
mention the peculiar views set forth in his subsequent speech, It is 
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hardly to be supposed that as Chairman of the Senate Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, and in constant intercourse with Mr. Seward, he did not 
know what Mr. Johnson’s instructions were. He certainly knew what 
Mr. Adams's were, and these were precisely the same as Mr. Johnson's.” 
According to the speech, however, both Mr. Adams’s and Mr. Johnson's 
instructions were simply folly, not far removed from crime. 

We need hardly say that we shall take good care to point out any inaccu- 
racies into which we may have fallen in describing the correspondence, when 
we succeed in securing it for publication. In the meantime, let us modestly 
suggest to those friends of Mr. Sumner who doubt its existence, that a much 
more effectual way of bringing his detractors to justice than rolling oue’s 
eyes over the Nation’s blasphemies, will be to get Mr. Sumner or Mr. Bright 
to deny the existence of the letters. There is the mail and the telegraph 
poth at their service. Mr. Bright, owing to the achievements of modern 
science, is Within easy reach ; and, should he feel reluctant to place the 
correspondence at our disposal, he cannot in decency refuse to publish it at 
Mr. Sumner’s request. The accuracy of the Nution’s version of it is, after 
all, a matter of comparatively small consequence, and we shall take care 
not to allow the matter to go off on that issue. We must also remark that 
the badness of Mr. Reverdy Johnson's speeches has nothing to do with 
the question. It may have been well to reject the treaty because it was 
negotiated by an unpopular agent, or because it was defective ; but the 
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real question before us is, did Mr. Sumner’s speech against it contain the | 


deliberate views of a statesman on important points of international law 
and public policy, or were they simply an afterthought, suggested by the 
popular exasperation and excitement produced by Mr. Jolinson’s course in 
England? Everybody whom the settlement of the A/ubama matter may 
affect in mind, body, or estate, has a right to have this question an- 
swered. 


FRANCE.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN. 
Panis, September 3, 1869. 

In one of my recent letters, I spoke to you of the want of useful or prac- 
tical education in France chietly for females. It is a very serious question, 
and one which has a terrible importance in a country where the propor- 
tion of women born is as nine to one man, and where the soil, as in all 
European lands, will soon be measured out by the square inch. Whatare 
women to do? How are they to earn their living if, as a numerical fact, 
it is to be made evident that a vast number of them cannot find men to 
divide life with them and support them honorably? A century and more 
ago the answer to this was furnished by the priests, who said, “Go to a 
nunnery !” But now that answer will no 
longer serve, and women must work ; must know how to do something by 
which they can live independently. 


as says Hamlet to Ophelia. 


school for girls” 
j 


! own will be exercised over their children ; 


Neither the state nor public opinion does anything in France to help | 


a woman towards helping herself. She gets her education as she can— 
very indifferently, very narrowly, either one way or the other, as I will 
explain: If a woman be destined to what is termed the career of instruc- 
tion, she has to pass certain competitive examinations at the Hétel de 
Ville; and without the diploma of the state, delivered at the Hétel de 
Ville in Paris, she cannot set up a class or school, neither can she be regu- 
larly a governess. When she adopts this line, she is mostly made a narrow 
unbeliever, and practically the consequences are of the very worst kind. 
If she does. not take this line, she goes to a convent, and is made as nar- 
rowly bigoted and superstitious. One thing is to be noted—namely, that 
she knows as little, in fact, of her religion when she leaves the convent as 
when she leaves the classes which depend on the university ; as to what she 
has aequired, that is pretty much the same thing in one place as in the 
other—but she is said to be qualified to teach. To teach what? Well, to 
“teach generally.” After all, this turns out to be a sorry mode of gaining 
her livelihood ; and in her old age she is dependent upon any help she can 
obtain for a mere crust. These necessities of women of the middle and 
lower middle class struck the thinking of both sexes in this country ; and, 
a year or two ago, a society established what was called a “ professional 
school” for young girls. Now, the teaching at this establishment, though 
in many respects good, leaves too completely on one side the higher or 
more idealistic training of the mind, is too merely positive, and too evi- 
dently hostile to religion of every description. It is, in its line, as narrow 
as the worst Jesuit schooling. 

About eighteen months back, M. Duruy, speaking on this subject, which 
occupied him intensely, lomerted that a mean term could not be found for 
educating giris “ professionally ” without making of them either atheists 
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or fanatics, seeing clearly, at the same time, that private initiative alone 


could do anything effective. A lady, well known for her benevolence and 
for her great ability and accomplishments, the Princess Charles de 


Beauvan (a Pole by birth), seized upon the idea, took it up energetically, 
and set to work to found the establishment in question. She has founded 
it, and almost entirely with her own resources; for what she has been 
able to scrape together from external aid has been comparatively nothing. 
What she has done is this: 

At No. 15 in the 
which, for the small sum of ten francs a month, a girl, between the ages 
of six and eighteen, can be radically and practically taught all those 
Ten 


tue de Richelieu las been opened an institution in 


things which will enable her to earn her living independently, 
francs a month comes within the scope of the pettiest tradesmen, whether 
green-grocer, charcoal retailey or what not. They can give that; they 
cannot give more—which is the reason of the neglected state of education 


of their daughters and their subsequent wretchedness. Well, then, for 


| ten francs a month, the girl may be, according to the parents’ wish, quali 


fied as a governess, and put in a condition to pass her examination at the 
H16tél de Ville ; 


a laundress, or an engraver on wood (a lucrative employment), or an em 


oras a femme de chambre, or a dressmaker, or a modiste, or 


broideress, or a teacher of drawing or music. What the parents desire js 


done. And this principle is also strictly adhered to in the matter of reli 
gion. At this establishment there are pupils of three creeds—-Catholic, 


Protestant, and Israelite; and the Princess de Beauvan takes the most 
scrupulous care that no child’s conscience be tampered with. This is one 
the 


The parents feel absolutely 


of the reasons of the immense success achieved by “ professional 


of the Rue de Richelieu. 
secure ; they know that not the shadow of an influence opposed to their 
and they see that, for the 
trifling sum of one hundred and twenty francs a. year (less than twenty- 
five dollars), they can ensure to their girls the attainment of a profession 
and the possibility of supporting themselves later in life. 

One of the surest and most lucrative employments taught them is the 


art (or I should say the various arts) of ornamental embroidery. For 
merly, both in France and Germany, embroidery in gold and silver, and 
The Revolution came, fortunes 
This 


has again altered, and the rapid development of industry having re-created 


in flat silks, was the cecupation of many. 
were destroyed, and such luxuries as these were no longer useful. 


large fortunes, they are spent, as heretofore, in the acquisition of costly 
One of 


girls is one of which the 


materials, whether for the adornment of the person or the abode. 
the kinds of embroidery specially tanght these 


i 
al 


Princess de Beauvan herself would seem to possess the seeret; it is the 
art of copying with perfect exactness the Gobelins and Beauvais tapestry, 
without either incurring the expenditure of money or loss of time attend- 
ant on the purchase of a “ subject ” from either of these looms. 

If you order a picture to be hung in a great hal), from either Beauvais 
or Gobelins, you must wait several years for it, and you must pay between 
ten thousand and twenty thousand dollars, and upwards, according to size. 
The Princess de Beauvan’s art consists in giving you a copy of any of 
these pictures in a few months and at a quarter the cost... Many visitors 
to the great Paris Exhibition of ‘67 will remember her wonderful copy in 
tapestry of a portrait of Vanloo’s. This, amongst others, is a profession 
which ensures a woman a really comfortable existence in the lower middle 
class. So do, more or less, all the professions connected with drawing. 
A young person of either sex, who can draw well, has many chances in 
many trades of fairly remunerated employment. 

The school I allude to began eighteen months ago with six pupils; 


these are now over a hundred, and applications have to be refused. The 


| thing to hope is that, sooner or later, such an institution will be set up in 


Nation. 


every quarter of the town ; but as yet the “ private initiative” required is 


wanting. Whilst the parents recognize tothe full the genuine liberality of 
the instruction given, and the impartiality shown to all sects—this in itself 
arms against the undertaking all the narrowest of the two opposite fac 
tions. The atheistic, or so-called “ free-thinkers,’ try with might and 
main to ruin the school of the Rue de Richelieu because religion is ad- 
mitted in its instruction ; and the red-hot Ultramontanes and Jesuits woul 
all but petition for its excommunication because all creeds are tolerated 
it, and received on equal grounds. 

It isa most praiseworthy attempt of its kind, and, I believe, of this kind 
the en/y one ; and it is not a thing to be overlooked by any one curious 
about the development of France. the 


in 


Female education is one of points 
which are open to the severest censure in this country, and any effort to 


improve it ought to be studied. It is worth while. 
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Correspondence. 


HUMBOLDT NO ATHEIST. 
To THE EprIror OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I have before me a Boston journal of September 15, containing a 
full account of the celebration in honor of Alexander von Humboldt which 
took place in that city on the preceding day. I find that several of the 
speakers who there addressed the admirers of the great German tried to 
enlighten their hearers in regard to his belief, or disbelief, in the existence 
of God, doubtless presuming that some of them would be anxious to know 
what so profound an enquirer into the secrets of nature thought concern- 
ing its origin and supreme rule, while others would be tormented by the 
idea that so admirable a man might, after all, be doomed to eternal dam- 
nation from want of the saving faith. One of the speakers alone, a noted 
materialistic writer, Carl Heinzen, who addressed a separate circle in the 
tongue of the hero of the day, seemed to be actuated by the desire of 
vindicating his memory from the aspersion, which some of the English- 
speaking orators might possibly cast upon it, of a belief in a divine ruler 
or in something equaily horrible. Thinking that “full justice will 
be meted out to him by those only who will show that he saved the 
honor, as we might say, and the independence of nature by . . . re- 
pelling from her side all distorting conceptions,” Mr. Heinzen devoted the 
principal portion of his oration to representing Humboldt in the bright 
light of a pure “atheist and materialist,” though acknowledging that 
there was no direct evidence to prove such assertions, for “as far as we 
know, Humboldt has never, directly or openly, avowed himself to be an 
atheist or a materialist, being content with showing himself as such in his 
writings,” and “he was even weak enough to make apparent concessions 
to the belief of others by using phrases which could be misconstrued by 
means of a forced interpretation.” 

While Mr. Heinzen thus defiantly proclaimed the materialism and 
atheism of Humboldt,‘and by means of a little Jesuitry explained away all 
n the life or writings of the naturalist that might militate against this 
theory, the defenders of the opposite view seem to have been rather 
timid in propounding it, or not well prepared to do it. Rev. Dr. Hedge is 
reported to have found the strongest evidence against the charge of 
atheism proffered against Humboldt in his “love for nature and reverence 
for the laws and works of God,” which implied “a recognition of a divine 
intelligence, even though it might have been an unconscious recognition.” 
Professor Agassiz, too, in endeavoring to prove that where Humboldt “in 
his works . . . uses the name of God, it appears plainly that he believes in 
a Creator as the lawgiver and primary originator of all things,” found no 
better support in direct words than his calling nature “God’s majestic 
realm,” and his using in the description of the earthquake of Caracas— 
when the bells began to toll with the first shock—the poetical words: “It 
was the hand of God, and not of man, which rang that funeral dirge.” 
Now, is there no more positive evidence to be found? Did Humboldt 
always use “phrases which could be misconstrued” when touching on 
these topics? Is the passage referring to his brother's treatise, which Mr. 
Heinzen quoted, the most conclusive of Humboldt’s confidential utterancesin 
his letters to Varnhagen von Ense, whom he made “ the exclusive keeper” of 
his “impieties” till his “departure from life,” and whom he honored as 
one of the few to whom full “truth isdue?” The following extracts—in 
reference to both atheism and materialism—may serve as an answer. The 
first is from Friedrich Kapp’s translation of those posthumous “ Letters” 
(Letter 101); the second contains the solemn concluding lines of the first 
volume of Humboldt’s “ Kosmos,” which, as béing written for the public, 
I quote in the original, in order that the readers of your journal may the 
better judge whether they were framed to be “ misconstrued.” I give 
both passages exactly as I find them, italics and all: 

“ HUMBOLDT TO VARNHAGEN. .. . . Inthe Westminster Reviewa certain 
Dr. Cross says the style of ‘ Kosmos’ is . . very indifferent .... Then 
follows the denunciation of atheism, although ‘creation’ and the ‘created 
world’ are never lost sight of in the book. And did I not, only eight 
months ago, in the French translation, say, in the plainest terms :—It is 
this necessity of things, this occuit but permanent connection, this periodi- 
cal return in the progress, development of formation, phenomena, and 
events, which constitute Nature submissive to a controlling power. 
Physics, a3 the name itself implies, can only deduce the phenomena of the 
physical world from the properties of matter; the highest end of experi- 
mental science is therefore to ascend to the existence of the laws, and pro- 
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gressively to generalize the same. Whatever lies beyond is no object for 
physical demonstration, it belongs to another order of more elevated specu. 
lations. Immanuel Kant, one of the few philosophers whom no one hag 
yet accused of impiety, has, with rare sagacity, indicated the limits of 
physical explanation in his renowned Essai sur la Théorie et la Constry,. 
tion des Cieux.” 


“ Mit diesen Worten ... . sei es erlaubt .. . die allgemeine Parste). 
lung der Naturerscheinungen im Weltall zu beschliessen .... Nach 


theilweise erkannten Gesetzen konnten hier die Erscheinungen geordnet 
werden. Gesetze anderer, geheimnissvollerer Art walten in den héchsten 
Lebenskreisen der organischen Welt; in denen des vielfach gestalteten, 
mit schaffender Geisteskraft begabten, spracherzeugenden Menschenge. 
schlechts. Ein physisches Naturgemiilde bezeichnet die Grenze, wo die 
Sphiire der Jntelligenz beginnt und der ferne Blick sich senkt in cine 
andere Welt. Es bezeichnet die Grenze, und iiberschreitet sie nicht.” 
PHILALETHEs, 
New York, Sept. 19, 1869. 





[For the benefit of some of our readers, we annex an almost litera] 
translation of the last given passage : 


“With these words... let it be permitted . . . to conclude the 
general sketch of the natural phenomena of the universe ... These 
phenomena we have been able to arrange here according to partially 
discovered laws. Other laws, of a more mysterious nature, rule the higher 
life-spheres of the organic world—those of man, a being of varied 
formation, endowed with creative mental power, and speech-producing. A 
physical delineation of nature marks the boundary line where the sphere 
of the intellect begins, and where our remote gaze loses itself in a different 


world. It marks the line, but transcends it not.” 
Ep. Nation. | 





LITERARY. 


Mr. T. O. H. P. Burwnam, the very well known owner of an anti- 
quarian book-store in Boston—of the antiquarian book-store, we may as 
well say—has in press a new edition of Miss Sheppard's ‘‘ Counterparts,” 
which is to be printed on tinted paper, and is to be otherwise handsome, 
and suited to the peculiar class of readers who find pleasure in it. Mr. 
Burnham has, it appears, a project of publishing—translated, we suppose 
—all the “ Bibles of the World,” and is to begin with the Vedas, which 
he talks of putting into the printer’s hands at an early day, the Rev. Dr. 
J. F. Clarke being the editor he has selected for the series. Mr. 
James H. Burr, of Hartford, has just published a book, to be sold by book- 
agents, which is written by Mr. P. T. Barnum, and is entitled “ Struggles 
and Triumphs; or, Forty Years’ Recollections.” 





— A new evening paper has just been started in this city, which bids 
fair to be clever and successful. It certainly will be if its “reportorial 
corps” can do their work as well as its editor can write the reportorial 
English which used to vex so much the not unserene soul of De Quincey. 
And in fact it is an evil under the sun—though we are so much more harden- 
ed to it, or indurated to it, than the brilliant writer’s earliest victims were 
—to have prospectuses written in this high strain: ‘“ We would not, in 
any spirit of affectation, disavow the potency of pecuniary considerations 
in inaugurating this enterprise, but we do pronounce emphatically our 
conviction that the cheaper class of newspaper literature in this city is 
pervaded by an alarming tendency toward licentiousness and infidelity, 
and is characterized by a general recklessness of moral responsibility which 
helps to aggravate, rather than check or counteract, the corruption of the 
day. It shall be our ambition to make a newspaper which shall in some 
measure satisfy the popular craving for that which is sprightly, we might 
say sensational, at the same time endeavoring to discriminate between 
dignity and stupidity, between genial vivacity and senseless frivolity.” 
He is not going to deny, you see, that the paper must pay its expenses ; 
but he thinks a paper need not be dirty or rascally merely because it is 
cheap. In this we fully agree with him; and we shall all the more 
heartily wish him success if he will from this time out take to reading 
regularly in his Bible, and his Bunyan, and his Cobbett, and his Boswell, 
and learn to give us a style fit for a Christian, as well as the sound mor 
ality which is to accompany the sprightly, not to say sensational, matter 
that we, like the rest of the public, are perhaps craving. 
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—Three numbers of the monthly Journal of the Gynecological Society 
of Boston have now appeared, and afford the means of judging whether 
the society and its official organ supply, or are likely to supply, a desidera- 
tum. On both these points we cannot err in deciding affirmatively, es- 
pecially so far as concerns the medical profession, to whose members 
among our readers our remarks are principally directed. The aim of this 


new organization is the advancement of the knowledge of the diseases of 


women ; but while it adopts for its motto “ Propter uterum est mulier,” 
it excludes obstetrics as a branch already well-worked and well-establish- 
ed. In practice, we opine, obstetrics cannot be always ignored, but even 
if they could be, the society would be busily and worthily employed. The 
editors of the Journal are Drs. Winslow Lewis, Horatio R. Storer, and 
George H. Bixby—the first a local celebrity, the second more widely 
known, and the last not unfamiliar to thousands of Federal sick and 
wounded whose lot was cast in the campaign along the Mississippi. Taken 
together, they bring experience, energy, and skill, in an uncommon de- 
gree, to the work they have undertaken, and their independence is pretty 
sure to excite hostility in certain quarters in Boston, where “ respectability ” 
is too much thought of for the good of a profession so empirical and un- 
stable as that of medicine. We judge that the society, small as it has 
bound itself to be, numerically, will not only exercise a wholesome in- 
fluence upon general practice, but upon State legislation in matters where 
it may properly offer counsel. Dr. Storer and his colleagues agree in dis- 
countenancing female physicians, which of course is no new thing in the 
former, radical as he undoubtedly is; but we must say strong evidence 
on the other side is furnished in several papers reported in the society’s 
proceedings. Besides recommending the Journal to physicians, we take 
the liberty of thinking that intelligent laymen would be not a little 
benefited by perusing it. A moderate knowledge of anatomy, a little 
Latin and less Greek, will enable a man to read understandingly a large 
proportion of current medical literature, and by watching the growth of 
systems, the discovery of new drugs and operations, and the tendency of 
practice as therein recorded, he will be competent to distinguish between 
a quack and a man of science much more surely than he otherwise could, 
and can perhaps often anticipate the services of a doctor, by seasonably 
detecting the malady or by administering a preventive or a remedy of the 
simpler sort. The greatest difficulties in the physician’s practice arise 
from the dense ignorance of even the best classes of society as to the na- 
ture and cause of disease and the effects of misconduct, and it is deeply to 
be regretted that medical reading does not form some part of every per- 
son’s self-culture or education. 


—The contributions to the literature of the Byron controversy during 
the week are of some importance. The solicitors of the Byron family write 
to the London papers, denouncing Mrs. Stowe and the editor of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine rather sharply, and denying, point-blank, that it is, as 
the editor has asserted, a “complete” and “authentic statement” of the 
facts connected with the separation. They also denounce Mrs. Stowe’s ar- 
ticle “as a gross breach of trust and confidence,” as “ inconsistent with her 
own recommendation to Lady Byron,” and “as an ignorant violation of 
the terms of Lady Byron’s last will and testament.” They say Lady Byron, 
a few days before her death, committed to three persons as trustees—of 
whom Mrs. Stowe is not one—the whole of her MSS., with directions that 
nobody else, however nearly connected with her, should be allowed access 
to them, or to inspect them, and that these trustees should make such use 
of them as they deemed best for the interests of her grandchildren. 
But, as the Daily News well remarks, since Mrs. Stowe was not one of the 
trustees, what has she got to do with the terms of the trust? Other 
letters in the London papers are mostly from persons who evidently know 
nothing about the matter, and devote themselves mainly to personal abuse 
of Mrs. Stowe, while one or two make a critical examination of the article 
under the rules of evidence, and this, of course, it bears badly. On this 
side of the water, Carl Benson comes out in the Turf, Field, and Farm in 
a letter, in which, besides arguing against the probability of Mrs. Stowe’s 
story on grounds with which our readers are already familiar, he asserts 
that the accusation was distinctly made “in an American literary paper” at 
least a year ago, but being anonymous no notice was taken of it ; and that 
Lady Byron communicated “the secret” to Mrs. Jameson, and Mrs. jameson 
to Miss Catharine Sedgwick, and Miss Sedgwick to at least one other per- 
son. He also makes some strong points against what was perhaps the 
weakest part of Mrs. Stowe’s article—the attempt to find corroborative evi- 
dence in “Manfred.” Mr. James Parton also appears in the field, in a 
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letter to the Tribune, containing a string of those curious non sequiturs | 


for which he is now becoming famous, and which he produces with such 
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perfect innocence of manner. He says Mrs. Stowe was justified in publish- 
ing the article by the facts—(1) That she was a friend of Lady Byron, 
who was calumniated by Guiccioli; (2) That the New York Times 
had reviewed the Guiccioli book favorably; (3) That a “veteran 
journalist” in New York knows of twenty-three young men who 
have destroyed themselves by “the nasty vices"—‘“ he [Mr. Parton] 
might say the Byronic vices.” (This mode of bridging over the logical 
chasm, and connecting Byron with the death of the twenty-three young 
men by the use of the question-begging epithet “ Byronic,” is in the best 
Parton manner, and is really delicious.) From the number Mr. Parton 
himself has known, however, he feels justified in saying that the veteran 
journalist has rather understated than overstated “in putting the number 
of these lamentable suicides at twenty-three.” (We suppose the real num- 
ber must be twenty-five.) (4) That Byron, in some mysterious manner, is the 
cause of the vices of young literary men; (5) That Mrs. Stowe, being a 
good and pure woman, “as superior to the average of mankind in character 
as she is in genius,’ and “having been the organ of the national con- 
science,” to question her decision on the propriety of publishing this 
article is, to Mr. Parton's mind, like questioning the dictum “ of Professor 
Agassiz with reference to a fish, or charging Professor Peirce with error in 
We suppose there is no intelligent friend 
of Mrs. Stowe or Mr. Parton who does not wish that Mr. Parton would 
leave ethical and scientific questions alone, and confine himself to his 
proper business of narrating. 


—But the most important contribution to the Byron controversy that has 
been made since the discussion began was made last week by Lord Lindsay 
who writes to the London 7imes a letter which contains some passages 
copied from the private diary of Lady Anne Barnard, which in turn contain 
some passages quoted from a letter of Lady Byron's written to Lady Anne 
shortly after the separation from Lord Byron had taken place. The two 
women had been friends from childhood, it appears; and when Lady 
Anne, who had just been undergoing a long fit of illness, heard of the 
separation, she wrote to Lady Byron to come to her to be comforted. This 
request was complied with, and we may imagine that the talk between the 
friends was long; and it is probable to a very high degree that we shall 
not go far wrong if we believe it to have been not only long but exhaustive. 
Now, then, this is, in substance, what the injured wife told her bosom 
friend in 1816. The newly married pair, who were on their way from 
London into the country, had not been an hour in the country when the 
husband said, “Oh! what a dupe you have been to your imagination. 
Hiow is it possible that a woman of your sense could form the wild hope 
of reforming me? Many are the tears you will have to shed ere that plan 
is accomplished. It is enough for me that you are my wife for me to hate 
If you were the wife of any other man, I own you might have 
charms.” Lady Byron thought he was jesting—‘ had not a conception he 
was in earnest.” It will be remembered that Miss Harriet Martineau, in 
her biographical notice of Lady Byron, refers to this scene in the carriage, 
and, describing the arrival of the pair at the country-house, speaks of the 
amazed and pained expression of the wife’s face when left to ascend the 
steps alone; and says that it attracted the compassionate notice of the 
servant who hastened to meet her. Mrs. Stowe also mentions the affair; 
and we suppose there is no need of doubting its occurrence, though there 
is a little unreality in Lady Anne's phraseology—an unreality to be attri- 
buted, doubtless, to the fact of her being to some extent a “literary lady ’ 
of the period—and though there is improbability in the case abstractly 
considered. It was not the abstract newly married man, however, who 
was in the carriage, but Lord Byron, who certainly was capable of such 
brutality, who was never content unless he was picturing and doing the 
melodramatic, and who clearly did not marry his wife for love. Then 
followed the perturbed married life, which gave his wife a year of misery, 
but very seldom and very briefly lightened by a moment of happiness for 
her or of decency in him. He was a profligate, a drunkard, and a mean 
tyrant. Today he would tell his wife that he had married her for her 
money, as she him from vanity ; to-morrow he would roll on the floor and 
call himself insane ; next day he would tell her of his haunts, and boast of 
them; next he would insult her by base proposals; then, perhaps, he 
would call himself a monster, fall at her feet, and beg for pardon, till he 
had got her into a forgiving mood ‘and shedding tears of gladness at his 
return to virtue, whereupon he would laugh at her, and inform her that 
he had merely been experimenting with her. All this time, according to 
Lady Anne’s account of Lady Byron’s disclosures, “she kept his sister with 
her as much as possible.” “Oh! what an implement of torture have I 
acquired in you,” was his remark when he first saw his daughter; and he 
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appears to have actually kept his wife in a state of alarm for the chiid’s 


safety She, meantime, was in a state of uncertainty as to the insanity 


which it pleased him to affect. She consulted Dr. Baillie, whe was not 


inclined to believe in it, but advised her to go out of town, to part in 
friendship, and not to excite him by writing cold letters. 
regretting, as she told me, to wear any semblance but the truth ”—which 
means, we take it, that she had become satisfied that her husband was 
pretty thoroughly bad, and that it was useless to offer him affection, or to 


pretend that she could live with him. Finally, the diary says that Lady 
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“She went, | 


Byron corresponded with Lady Anne after the separation; that the latter | 


saw that her friend would be misjudged by the world; and that, there- | 


fore, she decided to place on record some of her letters, although she had 
been compelled to promise that she would not publish them, Lady Byron 
still loving Byron, and wishing not to injure him by any act or word of hers. 


—One of the letters Lord Lindsay proceeds to quote, and it furnishes 
strong negative testimony that Lady Byron, some year or two after she 
had begun to live a widow, had no charges to make against her sister-in- 
law. At all events, she makes none, and she uses language in regard to 
Byron and herself which, as she expressly says she knows his insanity to 
be a sham, she could not have used in regard to an incestuous adulterer. 
To the fact that “she kept his sister with her as much as possible,” add the 
further fact that she knew Byron was as sane as need be, and how could 


remain his wife, he cannot prevent me from continuing his friend”? Again, 
she says of this same incestuous adulterer, as we are now asked to believe 
him: “ It is not necessary to speak ill of his heart in general ; it is sufficient 
that to me it is hard and impenetrable—that my own must have been 
broken before his could have been touched. I would rather represent this 
as my misfortune than as his guilt ; but surely that misfortune is not to 
be made my crime. . . . It is not my duty to give way to hope- 
less and wholly unrequited affection, but so long as I live my chief 


struggle will probably be not to remember him too kindly.” 


—The East Indian Archipelago is getting a good deal of attention this 


year, in consequence of the fortuitous publication of several narratives of | 


travel in that part of the world in previous years. Professor Bickmore’s 
and Mr. Wallace’s ample yvolumes—the former covering portions of 
1865-66, the latter the eight years 1854-1862—are now reinforced by Dr. 
Adolf Bastian’s “ Reisen im Indischen Archipel” (Jena: Hermann Coste- 
noble). This work is the fifth of a series of studies and journeys among the 
people of Eastern Asia by the same author, and comes between his 
observations in Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China, and those in China, 
Siberia, the Ural, the Caucasus, ete—the latter to be comprised in a 
forthcoming sixth and final volume. Bastian appeared in the Archipelago 
in the interval between Wallace and Bickmore (March—June, 1864); but 
he by no means takes up the thread of the one or paves the way for the 
other, His travels are of quite a different order ; for he touched only’at 
Singapore, Batavia, and Manila on his way to Japan (of which country he 
has much to say), and was content to see men, and men only, and in 
crowded places—it being part of his theory that the present moment of 
contact between the barbarous and civilized races in the East is most 
favorable for those ethnological collections of facts on which comparative 
psychology, in his opinion, must ultimately repose. It is this subject 
(already treated by him in his work on “ Das Bestiindige in den Men- 
schenrassen,” and now regularly discussed in his Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie) 
which wholly engrosses him in his fifth volume ; his voyages are hardly 
visible enough to warrant the title he has selected. What strikes the 
reader in this as in his former works is his enormous industry and acquire- 
ments, on the one hand, and the difficulty he has in deploying his material, 
on the other. His speculative style is often animated and lofty, but in 
the presence of facts which need statement, description, arrangement, he 
tries even the patience of his countrymen. 

— Of the new or forthcoming English Religious and Theological 
works, clergymen of the Church of England will be interested in a com- 
pilation made by the Rev. C. H. Davis and called the “ English Church 
Canons of 1604; with Historical Introduction, and Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, showing the modifications of each Canon by subsequent Act 
of Parliament.” The volume also contains appendices on the new Canons 
of 1865, the vestment question, and other matters; but altogether it is 
net a large one, Another little book of value to the same class of readers, 
or toa part of it, is the Rev. W. B. Marriott's “ Vestments of the Church,” 
which is a lecture printed with illustrations. 
for Children ” 


Dr. J. M. Neale’s “ Sermons 
go into a second edition, and the same author's hand 
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appears—and we may be sure with all its best force and skill—in a bo. k 
called “ The Office of the Most Holy Name,” which is a devotional help to 
young persons, and is written by an anonymous author, who has taken 
from Dr. Neale the translations of several of the hymns of the early 
Church. In work of that kind, perhaps, Dr. Neale never had an equal, 
The book in question will no doubt be much more satisfactory to the 
Anglo-Catholic churchman than to any other. The Rev. T. H. Ingraham’s 
“Prince of the House of David”—a book that once had such a run jn 
this country, and for anything we know may be running yet—is reprinted 
in England by Routledge. The recently deceased Bishop of Salisbury 
had for a friend and admirer, and we believe for a chaplain, the Rey, 
Henry Parry Liddon, the most eloquent Church of England divine, who, 
on the day following the funeral of his patron, preached a commemora 
tive sermon which the saintliness of the prelate’s life well deserved, and 
which well depicted it in eloquent language. It is now printed. The 
Rev. Mr. Leathes, Hebrew professor in Kings College, London, writes 
“The Witness of St. Paul to Christ, with an Appendix on the Credibility 
of the Acts "—being a reply to the strictures of Dr. Donaldson. “ Apos. 
tolical Succession in the Church of England,” by the Rev. Arthur Haddan, 
is one of an interminable succession of works on a question which wil] 
never be settled if it is not settled already. The Rev. H. B. Walton and 


| the Rev. P. G@. Medd have united to edit a reprint of the First Book of 


. ie = : | Common Prayer of Edward VI. and the Ordinal of 1549, together with 
she thus write of him to her friend: “ Though he would not suffer me to | 


the Order of the Communion, 1548. 


— New English works of Poetry are almost none at all. “ Monk” 
Lewis’s fearful “Tales of Wonder” are, however, just reprinted, much, 
we should imagine, to almost everybody's surprise. We had been fearing 
that his fluent, grisly, eyeless graveyard muse had vanished—* disappear- 
ing with a melodious twang.” But perhaps we have been hasty in griev- 
ing over the loss of the good old chain-clanking ghost, the blood-bedabbled, 
good solid old British spectre, with signs most palpable upon him of be- 
ing of housemaid manufacture, and ghastly enough for anybody, Schil- 
ler’s “ Wilhelm Tell” has been translated by somebody unknown into 
English verse ; and there is added to the Clarendon Press Series “ The 
Idylls and Epigrams of Theocritus,” annotated by Mr. Herbert Snow. 
Routledge issues a new edition of N. P. Willis’s “ Poetical Works.” Among 
works in History and Biography first in interest is probably Mr. George 
Masterman’s “ Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay,” which is a narrative of 
personal experience, but happens in this case to belong to curfent history, 
and to be needed. Mr. G. R. Gleig writes a “ Continuation of the Marguis 
of Londonderry’s Story of the Peninsular War.” Mr. Froude’s eleventh 
and twelfth volumes, the last two, are soon to appear. A Miss Jane Wiil- 
liams has written a “ Ilistory of Wales, drawn from authentic sources,” 
which will be good, if well done. In Fiction, the book that will be wel 
comed most warmly, we fancy—at any rate, by those who know “ L’Ar- 
rabbiata "—is a translation of a new volume of novelettes by Paul Heyse. 
There are, besides, Miss Marryatt’s “ Veronique ”"—which she tells her 
American publishers she considers her best work, and which might be 
that, some of her critics think, and still lack something. Mr. E. J. Wor- 
boise’s “Story of a Pervert ;” “A Country Family,” by the author of “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd ;’ Mr. William Gilbert’s “ Sir Thomas Branston ;” “© The 
Experiences of a Real Detective ’’—which we take to be fictitious ; “ Give 
a Dog a Bad Name and ,” a story with a violent title, written by A. 
Fonblanque, jr.; Arthur Sketchley’s “ Mrs. Brown in the Highlands ;” 
and one or two more which seem to promise less than these. 

— At the head of Miscellaneous Works and Works of General Literature 
we may well put the fifth volume of Spedding’s “ Bacon.” It contains all 
the occasional works, including letters, tracts, state papers, speeches, me- 
morials, devices, and all authentic writings not already printed, with Mr 
Spedding’s historical and biographical comments. Messrs. Longmans are 
to publish later in the year “The Scenery of England and Wales,” which 
will be an attempt to trace the nature of the geological causes, particularly 
denudation, which have given English and Welsh scenery its present 
character. The work is by Mr. D. Macintosh, and will be profusely illus- 
trated with wood-cuts from photographs. “Country Walks of a Natural- 
ist with his Children” is by the Rev. W. Houghton, and is for youthful 
learners and observers in natural history. A book commended as being 
instructive to young mothers, and as being written simply, honestly, and 
wisely, is by Mr. Pye Henry Chavasse. Its title is “Counsel to a Mother,” 
and it is in continuation of a similar work. Mr. Edward Newman has 
written “The Work on British Moths,” “An Illustrated History,” etc., 
with life-size figures and full descriptions. In the present time of curiosity 
about the probable future of the British colonies, editors and others may 
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find useful Mr. John Bowes’s ‘‘ Notes, Topographical, Geographical, and 


otherwise, on the Colonial Empire of Great Britain,” which now appears in 


a revised and corrected edition. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN AMERICAN OCTOGENARIAN,* 


Just on the verge of his eightieth year—now at the close of a life 
almost coeval with that of the Government which his celebrated father 
did so much to establish, and which the son has often served in private 
and public capacities—Colonel James Hamilton narrates his recollections 
of the great men whom he has known from the time of Washington down 


The Nation. 


to to-day, and of the public events of which he has been cognizant in his | 


protracted eareer. He has seen and conversed with the men of the Revo- 
lution ; 
had killed his father ; he talks familiarly of all our “ illustrious founders,” 
and is not afraid to record that Jefferson was a consummate hypocrite, and 
that Madison was one of the most spiteful little fellows that ever existed ; 
he was a young man rising in his profession when the 
was won and lost; he knows the pre-Adamite wars about the succes- 
sions to the early presidencies, and was himself a part, and no small one, of 
the famous Nullification troubles, to say nothing of the tremendous struggle 
over Mrs. Eaton’s reputation ; 
the Whig party ; he knew the Democrats when they called themselves 
tepublicans ; and he has lived to see his friend and fellow-Whig, Hamil- 
ton Fish, Secretary of State under a President who was not born when 
the great Scott was a man of renown; to see Nullification become seces- 
sion ; to see the Revolution dwarfed almost into nothingness by campaigns 
fought in regions that were subject to Spain and France when he was a 
child ; 
to Farragut and Foote; to see Benton and Crawford and Rives and Ran- 
dolph and Pickering and Polk fading away into insubstantial figures, and 
Lincoln and Chase and Davis and Fessenden and Andrew Johnson and 
Sumner supplanting them ; 


them begin to fade and vanish in turn; he assisted in the fight about the 


removal of the Bank deposits, and he has seen Government bonds and a | 


national banking system that would have reduced the Here of New 
Orleans to imbecility, through mere gasping amazement, if he could have 
conceived of them. 
country, but many of the distinguished men and women of England and 
the Continent—men of the court of Louis XVI.,of the First Empire. of the 
days of ’48, and of the Second Empire ; and not a little of the interest of 
his book depends on the too few stories that he has to tell of his intercourse 


with such personages. He has always been too political, it would seem, 


battleof New Orleans | 


and of these, too, he has seen that some of | 


he began political life by making a Federal speech before Burr 


| dressed in small clothes and plain livery. 


he saw the rise and decadence and death of | 


to see Perry and Preble and Decatur and Macdonough give place | 


| 


And he has known not only the celebrities of this | 


{ 


to be a good gossipper or collector of ana, and has mightily failed to | 


use his chances. But he made some slight use of them. Here, for 


example, is a rencontre with a celebrated man, who showed himself to | 


our sturdy American in rather a queer light, and took little or nothing | 


for his pains. Colonel Hamilton is dining at the Lansdowne House: 


“At Jength the nobleman who handed the mother in to dinner, and 
who was, of course, the person of highest rank at the table, invited the 
daughter to drink wine with him. I turned to my next neighbor, a jarge, 
burly-looking man, who turned directly to me and said, ‘ An American, | per- 
ceive? ‘Yes, sir, I have the honor to be an American.’ ‘ Well, sir, 
there is an account up there (peinting with his forefinger) which your 
country will find it very difficult to settle.’ I understood his allusion, 
and be ‘ing a little nettled, I retorted by saying: ‘Slavery? It that 
account is properly entered, your country must settle it. You brought 
slavery upon us, and when, as colonies, we asked to be permitted to abolish 
it, our parental Government refused toallow us todo so. And let me add, 
too, in India, the English judges have decided that the Hindoo law which 
sanctioned slavery was the law of the land, the law of a British territory. 
If I recollect aright, we are informed by the best authority that, in a great 
famine in British India, the women sold their children to obtain bread.’ 
My tone was earnest, and my manner so emphatic as to invite the atten- 
tion of others. The company rose to retire, and the Marguis said: ‘ Ma- 
caulay ! Colonel Hamilton! what! what!’ I thus learned who my an 
tagonist was. He afterward met me at a breakfast, and, when introduced 
to me, apologized ” 


—as, indeed, he had need. 

Two or three more of these stories we shall quote ; but before doing so 
we must say that the quality of the book is not accurately presented in 
them—that is to say, so far as concerns the general reader. A great deal 
of space is filled with letters on political and financial topics that interested 


the author from the early days when “ Little Van” was Governor of this 


State, down to the other day when Mr. Hugh McCulloch was Secretary of 


<r Reminiecences of James A. Hamilton: or, Men and Events, at Home and 
Abroad ne Three-quarters of a Century.” New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Sve, 
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the 
many public men on all sorts of subjects, 


Colonel Hamilton wrote a great many letters to a great 
Often 
sometimes they have helped to shape national policy ; 


1 
Treasury, 


they are able lette and 


rs 
ao doubt, many of 


them did very good service in their season ; but while we are not going to 
object to their publication, we must say thet they are not precisely suceu- 
lent reading now, useful as they may be to the unfortunate future 
torian of the Rebellion, and to him also who is to do American politics 


We wish they had been published by themselves, and that the 


his 


generally. 
colonel had made also a handy volume of personal memoirs 

Visiting in Scotland, in 1837, Mr. Alexander Hamil 
ton, of Grange, in Ayrshire, the colonel got a glimpse of the disappearing 
Scottish life of the period—the Highlander; the “ 
woman ” all know ; 


his father’s cousin, 


ancient, very clever 


with her stories the untaxed usquebaugh 


3, Whom we 
and the toddy ; the bitter polities: 


‘The ciergyman of the parish, and several other gentlemen, visited 
him while I was there. They addressed him as ‘Grange’ and as ‘ My 
Laird.” He had living with him Captain Wright, and two young maiden 
ladies—relations ; also an ancient, very clever woman, a visitor. The 
laird showed me the portraits of many departed members of the family, 
and, among others, Sir John Pellick, of that ilk. His two waiters were 
He said to me, ‘Cousin, 
have been in Paris and London, I fear you will not tind my cooking agree 
able, for, to say the truth, my cook has lived with me forty years.” A very 
agreeable and singular reunion of the family was as follows: At about 
nine o'clock at night, all the party sat around the dining-table ; the laird 
had a plate of oatmeal for his supper; before each gentleman, Captain 
Wright, my son, and myself, were placed a small carrat of whiskey, a gob 
let, wine-glasses, sugar, and a silver ladle with ebony handle ; warm water 
was in a tea-urn within reach, and a plate with soft biscuit before each 
person. This reunion was for conversation. Each gentleman — his 
whiskey toddy in his goblet, and with the ladle filled one or mere of his 
glasses with the mixture he had prepared, and sent it to one of ihe ladies 
of his choice. This simple and agreeable tipple occupied the party for an 
hour or soin lively chat. The elder lady repeated to the laird a gossiping 
story of another lady, to which he replied, ‘Ah! she is a rinsing hussy.’ 


as vou 


I write according to the sound. The whiskey was far better than any I 
had ever tasted, and wishing to send some of the same to America, | said, 


‘Laird, this is the best whiskey I ever tasted. Where do you get it? 
After a pause. he said, ‘Cousin, that is a question never asked nor answered 
in this part of Scotland.’ I felt that I had madea blunder. He said shortly 
afterward, ‘Cousin James, to-morrow morning, before breakfast, if you 
down to the entry you will probably find on the marble table a few black 
bottles well corked, and if you go round the house you may encounter a 
naked-legged Highlandman.’ The next morning I was up early, and 
found all things that had been intimated, It was obvious why such a 
question was never asked nor answered. At breakfast, 1 laughingly said, 
‘Captain Wright, I found this morning a very civil Scot walking round 
the house ina costume I had never seen before, except on the stage. 1 
should like to have a cask of any liquor he might have put into my coach.’ 
Wright replied, ‘I think I can manage it.” The laird said promptly, 
‘Hout, man, they would find it and seize the carriage, cask and all. 
Cousin, stay here and enjoy the liquor, but do not attempt to carry any 
away in any other manner. Nothing can escape the vigilance of the ex- 
ciseman.’ ~The explanation was that the bottles were placed on the table, 
and the naked legged fellow was found near the house and received pay- 
ment for his liquor. 

‘ I said t> the laird, ‘ Cousin, 
head of our clan?’ ‘I believe he is,’ 
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is not the Duke of Hamilton the chief or 
he replied. * Do vou not, as a liege, 
not I; 






go sometimes to pay your respects to your chief? *‘ Nay, cousin, 
he isa damn Whig Radical.’ This good gentleman was so high Tory 
that he would not allow a questionable newspaper to come into his house.” 


Here to Samuel Rogers's credit—though it was 
his father who did it, are told of 


Perhaps it partly accounts for the poet's general civility to Ameri- 


is something as much 


to be sure—as most of the stories which 


him. 
cans: 


‘Lreturned to London, and to the society of my dear friend, Samuel 
Rogers. I had the pleasure, in the course of my five voyages to Europe, 
to visit London eight or ten times, and until the last two, in 1847 and 1848, 
always breaktasted at bis house and enjoyed much of his society. His 
father, as he told me, was accustomed to have family prayers. When he 
heard of the Declaration of Independence, he added a prayer for the suc- 
cess of the Colonies, which he repeated every day until the peace. He be- 
lieved the feelings which prompted this prayer were more common in 
England than is generally supposed. He said, when an armament was 
ordered to be taken from the Tower to be sent to America, the officer in 
command resigned the place rather than to be instrumental in subduing 
the Colonies. The Recorder of London, when he heard of the outbreak of 
the rebellion, went to order a suit of mourning. — His tailor expressed the 
hope that his lordship had not met with a serious loss. ‘ Yes,’ was the 
answer, ‘my country’s loss, by the rebellion, induced by injustice and 
tyranny.’” 

In Russia, in 1841, where Hamilton was received with a great deal of 
the civility and cordiality which Americans now expect in that country, 
he heard this anecdote of John Randolph, who was not just the man to be 
amused at an incident of this kind, we may be sure : 
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“The following story was told to me in relation to the presentation of 
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John Randolph, who was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia by | 


President Jackson. 
out her hand, he went down on his knee, and having on tight gauntlets, 
he was for some time in that position, tugging at the one on his right hand 
in order to take her Majesty’s hand and kiss it, it being contrary to etiquette 
to touch the lady’s bare hand with a gloved hand. This took him so long, 
that her Majesty smiled, and the courtiers laughed out. Randolph soon 
took his leave, and left Russia.” 

The Hero of New Orleans thus makes his appearance as he and Hamil- 
ton, with a party of Southern ladies, were on their way to New Orleans, 
where a medal was to be presented to the General, and where, too, he was 
to deliver that year’s cotton crop, which he had on board with him: 

“ During the voyage we stopped at the different towns on the river, at 

the most of which the people were assembled ; and at the principal! ones, 
committees addressed the General, to whom he made appropriate replies. 
In the course of the voyage an event occurred, which I repeat, as it is sug- 
gestive of character. A steamer of greater speed than ours, going in the 
same direction, passed us, crossed our bow; then stopped and let us pass 
her; and then passed us again in triumph. This was repeated again and 
again, until the General, being excited by the offensive course, ordered a 
rifle to be brought to him; hailed the pilot of the other steamer, and 
swore that if he did the same thing again he would shoot him. As I 
believed the General was in earnest, and as such an outrage could not be 
of service to our cause, I went below and stated to Mrs. Jackson what had 
occurred ; she said mildly, ‘ Colonel, do me the favor to say to the General I 
wish to speak to him.’ I did se. He went to the cabin with me, and re- 
mained there in chat with her.” 
Mrs. Jackson, if she was extraordinarily ugly, and if she was the first lady 
Colonel Hamilton had ever seen smoke cigars, nevertheless struck him as 
being a very sensible woman, who, had she lived, would have deserved 
well of the Republic by checking her husband’s violence when afterwards 
on a larger stage he played similar pranks, to the great detriment of us 
all. The worst legacy of his Administration, however, we owe to his Sec- 
retary of Stave. Van Buren, Colonel Hamilton avows, was the author of 
that fatal policy of making a clean sweep of office-holders in the interests 
of the victorious party, which since his time has occurred quadrennially, 
or oftener. Or rather, it was he who made application to the nation of the 
policy which the Albany Regency had invented for use in this State, and 
which Marcy, one of the regents, laid down in his famous maxim—nothing 
less than infamous, as it has tarned out, and nationally calamitous—“ To 
the victors belong the spoils.” 

But if the general reader will find this work one the reading of which 
would be impossible if the art of skipping had never been found out, the 
student of our political history will find it of great value—a volume not to 
be slighted, and by no means of immitigable dryness. The vindication of 
the Colonel's father—the only distinguished American of those times who 
has been popularly underrated—indeed, we may say the only great Ame- 
rican of those times who has not been considerably overrated—is con- 
clusive of many points. That Hamilton wrote the Farewell Address is 
made manifest ; and it is made tolerably clear that he must have not only 
written it, but furnished many, if not most, of its ideas. But on this point 
the author does not put us into possession of the drafts which are the 
evidence, and we are not able to satisfy ourselves or to speak fully. He 
proves, too, so that there will hardly be any more dispute about it, that 
Jefferson’s and Madison's accusations against his father were unfounded 
and, on the part of Jefferson, probably malicious ; and that Hamilton was 
entirely uncorrupt ; was a poor man when he said he was, and was poorer 
when he came out of the Treasury than when he went intoit. All this 
calumny has been mostly given up a good while since, as springing from 
partisan heat and recklessness ; still it is as well to have the testimony 
and the accusation set plainly before us; and one feels some of the 
son's gratification in reading the story—several times repeated, by 
the way—of Albert Gallatin’s having been set by Jefferson, when 
he became President, to hunt for proofs of his former friend’s frauds 
and faults, and being disappointed by having to hear Gallatin report 
that Hamilton's financial system was perfect, and could not be changed in 
any part without injury to the country, and that he had been absolutely 
honest in his management. The Burr and Hamilton affair of honor also 
gets our author's attention, and incidentally he discredits the story which 

is related by Mr. Parton in the “ Life of Aaron Burr,” and which tells how 
Burr behaved magnanimously when a challenge was brought him pur- 
porting to have come from our author. The challenge was a forgery ; 
and Burr's imputed intention “ not to hurt the Boy ”’—then thirty years 
old, he was—probably had no existence. 

Of Colonel Hamilton himself the reader will get a pleasant impression. 
Hle appears to have been, throughout his life, a man of courage and de- 
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cision—as witness the effectiveness of his efforts to stop the great fire jn 
this city by blowing up buildings to leeward, a course which he suggest. 
ed and made the officials adopt. He was pretty early in all the good 
political movements that arose in his day of activity, and passed by rapid 
rather than slow stages from being a Federalist to being a Whig, ang 
then on tu Republicanism of a fighting and practical, radical kind. Hj, 
mind seems to have been always active, and though he makes no claim to 
possessing his father’s genius, he appears as a person of very sound sense, 
of very considerable cultivation, and of more than usual reasoning powers. 
On the whole, he will not be denied praise as able, patriotic, courageous, 
kind-hearted, and just—a valuable citizen and a good man, whose busy 
life has been well spent in the service of his fellow-citizens more than jn 
his own. 


GLADSTONE’S JUVENTUS MUNDI* 

“Tae Youth of the World” is a subject which has a peculiar fascing. 
tion for the present age of men—a subject, too, which no age before the 
present has possessed adequate means of investigating. Wild theories and 
inferences from very inadequate data have heretofore marked enquiries in 
this field; but a genuine scientific method has led at last to well-established 
and important results, which are every day becoming wider and better 
grounded. In these enquiries into the condition of society, religion, and 
government in the primitive ages, no testimony is more valuable than that 
of Homer ; and the work which Mr. Gladstone has undertaken, in ascertain. 
ing the precise nature and extent of Homer's contribution to our knowl. 
edge of this, is a most praiseworthy one. Wherever he has had this object 
distinctly in view, and has sought to learn from Homer alone what Homer 
alone can teach, we are heartily grateful to him for a work which he has 
done exceedingly well. It does not matter whether or not we agree with 
him as to the unity of the poems, and their trustworthiness in regard to 
names and events ; if we have the poet’s testimony distinctly before us, wo 
can sift and judge it for ourselves. 

Thus, the chapter on “ The Three Great Appellatives” contains a very 
able and interesting discussion, arriving at the result that, “at the time of 
Homer, the name most nearly approaching to what we mean by a national 
name was that of the Achaioi ;’ further, “as the specific shades of mean. 
ing attaching to the three Appellatives respectively, (1) for Danaoi, the 
soldiery, the pevple in warfare ; (2) for Argeioi, the masses, the people en- 
gaged in tillage; (8) for Achaioi, the chiefs or aristocracy, the people 
regarded through the governing class” (p. 70). A prime feature of the 
book is the characterizing this Achaian nationality. He goes on: 

“ This class, and the race that formed it, appear to me to be entitled toa 
more separate and concentrated attention than it has yet received in the in- 
vestigation of Greek history. It forms a distinct type of Hellenic character, 
the earliest in time, and certainly not the least remarkable in grandeur or in 
completeness. The Greek of Homer is neither the man of Athens nor 
the man of Sparta; he is neither cast in the Dorian nor in the Ionian 
pattern ; he is the Achaian Greek. Simple, and yet shrewd; passionate, 
and yet self-contained; brave in battle and gentle in converse; keenly 
living in the present, yet with a ‘large discourse’ over the future and the 
past ; as he is in body ‘full-limbed and tall,’ so he is in mind towering 
and full-formed. His portrait could never have been drawn but from 
the life; and disregarding what I conceive to have been the figments 
of the first renaissance after the wild and rude Dorian revolution, I set 
down Homer himself as the Achaian painter of his own kith and kin.” 
Again, p. 172: “ After him, as Hesiod tells us, a ruder and a darker age is 
sung in with a wilder music. The traditions and the families of the 
older time are submerged by the flood of Dorian conquest. Thenoble and 
refined Achaian succumbs to the half-savage Heraclid. The Hellenic 
world is resolved into a chaos, which devours its ancient ideas and insti- 
tutions ; though the spirit of life still breathes over the formless mass, and 
gradually moulds it into a new and more organized and splendid, if not a 
more pure and healthful, civilization.” 

Probably the Achaian character, as here depicted, belongs quite as much 
to the epoch as to the race; but the passages we have quoted are ina 
genuine and appreciative historical spirit, and most of the volume is 
equally good. 

But in passing out from this limited field of enquiry, and taking up 
the more general considerations suggested by the title of his book, Mr. 
Gladstone fails in two ways—first, by starting with a favorite theory, 
which soon becomes a hobby with him ; secondly, by not possessing, or at 
least not manifesting, sufficient acquaintance with what has been done 
by others in this wide field. It will not be necessary to delay long upon 
his improbable and wholly unsubstantiated theory of an affinity with 
Hebrew traditions ; it will be enough to notice his remark (p. 250) that the 
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Trident “ appears evidently to point to some tradition of a Trinity.” Such 
a suggestion as this is symbolism run mad. 

We cannot, however, but think it very strange, seeing that Mr. Glad- 
stone treats of comparative mythology at all, that he hardly notices the 
facts of this science as established by other students. He quotes Max 
Miiller’s second series of lectures respectfully, but—if we remember rightly 
—only twice makes a doubtful reference to his etymologies, in the unim- 
portant cases of the Charites and Erinyes, and does not even mention the 
connection of Zeus with the Sanskrit Dyaus, to say nothing of the gene- 
rally accepted etymologies of Athene, Hermes, etc. Can this be because 
Professor Miiller’s investigations tell directly against Mr. Gladstone's pet 
theories, by proving that, so far as any origin at all can be shown for the 
Greek divinities, they were originally pure nature-powers ? 

Mr. Gladstone’s view of the influence of Homer upon the Greek theology 
is ingenious and well developed, and in many points very attractive. He 
considers him to have been the great reconciler of the varied elements in 
the Greek worship—especially the Pelasgian and Hellenic—and thus the 
creator of the later Grecian theology. The old Pelasgian nature-worship 
was, he holds, superseded by the Olympian anthropomorphic system, and 
Homer was the chief instrument in making permanent the new order of 
things, and reconciling with it whatever of the old could be preserved and 
made permanent. The Trojan War would appear to represent one stage 
in this contest—the Trojan gods being chiefly Pelasgian—and the victory 
was that of the Hellenizing over the Pelasgian divinities. The theory, 
as we have said, is an attractive one; we know that there were transitions 
and conflicts in the history of the Greek religion, and that the Pelasgian 
age preceded the Hellenic. And the obvious objection that Zeus, the 
Pelasgian Zeus, became the head of the new Olympus, and a completely 
anthropomorphized god—indeed, “the type of anthropomorphism ”—is 
anticipated by Mr. Gladstone, who suggests, very probably, that the 
Olympian Zeus, in his finally developed shape, was formed out of “two 
separate clusters of tradition.” This we consider certain—two, or many 
more than two ; but what this points at is the wide extent of the worship 
of Zeus as an elemental spirit (as in the Roman Jvpiter), making him not 
only the highest, but the most widely recognized of all the gods, and 
therefore the centre of the greatest variety of legend and worship. The 
Zeus who sat on Olympus, no less than the earlier Zeus of Dodona, Lycxeus, 
and Crete, was in his essence nothing but the spirit of the firmament ; and 
if we may trust Sanskrit scholars, Athene—the purest Hellenic divinity, 
according to Mr. Gladstone—is herself nothing but the dawn. How, by the 
way, does it come about that this eminently Hellenic goddess was the 
patron deity of Pelasgic Athens? 

We cannot, therefore, think that the contest commemorated in the 
Iliad was between a nature-worship and a revealed worship, as Mr. Glad- 
stone would have us believe; but, if between theologies at all, between 
one which still recognized as divine the powers of nature and one which 
had outgrown this, and worshipped anthropomorphic gods. Even this, 
however, we doubt, for the reason that the gods who fought with Troy— 
Apollo, Artemis, Ares—are quite as fully developed Hellenic and anthro- 
pomorphized deities as those on the other side—Hera, Athene, and Poseidon. 
Indeed, one becomes suspicious the moment the dangerous word Pelasgian 
is mentioned, and still more distrustful when Mr. Gladstone gravely 
brings forward Niebuhr’s exploded Pelasgian theory as an accepted one ; 
the fatuity which haunts this word is well illustrated, too, by his thinking 
it worth while (p. 92) to mention its proposed derivation “from Peleg of 
the tenth chapter of Genesis, a name said to mean ‘ partition ’"—that is, of 
the earth: this opinion is questioned by Marsh, and rejected by Clinton” ! 
After all, Mr. Gladstone advances the safe and probably sound view “that 
the Pelasgians formed the basis of the Greek nation ;” considering this, it 
is strange that he should insist as he does upon the antagonism between 
Pelasgian and Hellene. 
myth, no Pelasgian gods, which can be opposed to the Hellenic. The 
first genuine Hellene whom we know—the Homeric Achilles—prvys to 
the Pelasgian Zeus; and Dodona, in all times regarded as the original 
seat of the Pelasgians, was also the oldest Hellas in Europe.” 




























The First Six Books of Virgil's A®neid ; with Explanatory Notes, a 
Lexicon, and Map; together with an Appendix, containing Dr. 8S. H. 
Taylor’s Questions on Virgil, and a Metricai Index. Illustrated with 


Manuscripts of the Latin Text. By Edward Searing, A.M., Professor of 
Latin in Milton College, Wisconsin. (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and 
Chicago. 1869. 8vo, pp. xxii. and 421.)—The title-page of Professor 
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Searing’s Virgil describes the book so fully that it needs few words to 
direct attention to its merits and its special value. It is very well 
fitted for the use of those schools, of which there are many, which make 
a sort of specialty of Virgil, passing to the Mneid after a brief introduc- 
tion of Caesar, and reading nothing else. Although this course is so 
common, we do not think it a judicious one. Virgil ought to come at the 
end, not at the beginning, and ought never to be used as a drill-book. For 
this reason we differ from the editor in regard to the advisability of having 
a vocabulary: by the time a scholar comes to read Virgil, he ought to 
have in his hands a complete dictionary of the language. 
lary, by the way, seems to us one of the best in plan and details with 
which we are acquainted ; of its completeness it is impossible to judge 
without further trial. Neither do we think he is right in having the 
notes at the foot of the page. For school use, we like the American 
practice better than the German ; for a scholar’s attention, which ought 
to be fixed upon the text before him during recitation, will inevitably be 
distracted by the tempting explanations a few lines below. The notes are 
in themselves generally good ; but the practice of grammatical references, 
which at the present day is often excessive, is here carried to a ridiculous 
excess. From the three-hundredth to the four-hundredth verses of the 
First Book, we count twenty-three references to the rule of ablative of 
cause, manner, and means. Now, we submit that any person who cannot 
recognize this principle at sight in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, has 
no business to be reading Virgil at all. We are pleased with the illustra- 
tions, especially those of the views from original sketches (¢. g., Delos, the 
Plain of Troy, and Crete); these cannot fail to aid the student in appreei- 
ating the author he is reading. It was a mistake, however, not to give 
the authority for the genuineness of all of them ; some we suspect not 
to be antiques. In neither class of illustrations has the engraver done 
justice to the elegant book he was engaged upon. 
to use Virgil as a drill-book, Taylor's questions will be found invaluable, 
and all will be glad to have the facsimile of the manuscript. 
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Histoire des Doctrines Chimiques depuis Lavoisier jusqu'd nos jours. 
Par Adolphe Wurtz. Paris: 1868. (History of Chemical Theory. From 
the Age of Lavoisier to the Present Time. By Adolph Wurtz.) Translated 
and Edited by Henry Watts, B.A. (London: 1869. pp. 220.)\—Wiurtz 
is very celebrated in the scientific world as one of the chief experimental 
promoters of chemistry, as the author of a remarkable course of “ Lecons 
de Philosophie Chimique,” published in 1864, and as the editor of a very 
complete “ Dictionnaire de Chimie, Pure et Appliquée,” which he is now 
issuing with the help of a large number of eminent collaborators. The 
“Discours Préliminaire” with which M. Wurtz prefaces the latter work 
(recently embodied in a small volume and rendered accessible to English 
readers by Mr. Watts’s annotated translation) is a masterly sketch of the 
progress of chemical science during the last century, or, more correctly 
speaking, since Lavoisier overthrew the phlogistic theory of Stahl, and 
revolutionized chemistry by showing the true nature of combustion and 
the importance of oxygen in producing this phenomenon. Prior to this 
discovery, combustion was regarded as a violent disengagement of phlo- 
giston instead of a rapid attraction and assimilation of oxygen, and the 
increase of weight in calcined metals was attributed to the absorption of 
heat. Lavoisier, by the nice use of the balance in a series of careful 
quantitative analyses, established the fact that sulphur, phosphorus, and 
other substances become heavier by being burned in the air because they 
absorb a portion of the air; and when, in 1774, Priestley discovered 
oxygen gas, Lavoisier immediately recognized this gas as the element of 
the air which combined with metallic bodies in combustion and also per- 
formed vital physiological functions in respiration. A few years later, he 
developed a general theory of acids, oxyds, and salts, thus giving still 
greater preponderance to the réle of oxygen in chemistry, and formulating 
a system fundamentally opposed to the ideas of Stahl. Nevertheless, 
phlogiston continued to have its champions, and it is a striking illustra- 
tion of the tyranny of scientific traditions that men of acute and ardent 
minds, like Priestley, Cavendish, and Scheele, defended the old dogma by 
a thousand ingenious arguments long after it had ceased to furnish a 
satisfactory explanation of the newly discovered facts. Wurtz gives 
an admirable account of the manner in which a new chemical nomen- 
clature was formed through the combined labors of Guyton de Morveau, 
Lavoisier, Berthollet, and Fourcroy, and substituted for the mass of whim- 
sical and incongruous terms invented by the old alchemists. Notwith- 
standing the coldness with which the innovation of these four reformers 
was received by the French Academy, the clearness which the new 
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nomenclature introduced into the history of chemistry, 


exactness with which it indicated the composition of bodies and their 


various degrees of re nation, soon caused its merits to be generally 
» Lavoisier’s head fell under the guillotine, in 1794, 
it had aeqaired an almost uncontested authority. About ten or fifteen 
years later, Dalton, Thomson, and Proust developed the theory of atomic 
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weights, and Gay-Lussac established the volumetric relations of gases. 
In 1811, an Italian chemist, Amedeo Avogrado, published a treatise, in 
which both these laws of weights and volumes were merged in a higher 
generalization and shown to be two phases of a single great principle. 
We shall not attempt to follow M. Wurtz through his interesting sketch 
of the life and labors of Berzelius, the long and ardent controversy 
excited by M. Dumas’ theory of substitutions and its final triumph over 
the dualistic hypothesis of Berzelius, the expansion and transformation of 
the theory of substitutions by Laurent and Gerhardt, the subsequent 
evolution of the doctrine of types by Williamson and others, and the 
final metamorphosis of this doctrine into the theory of atomic attraction, 
as set forth by Odling, Hoffmann, Kékulé, and especially by Wurtz, 
who by his lectures and writings has contributed greatly to elucidate and 
popularize the ideas which underlie the new school of chemistry, of 
which he has been styled “le grand maitre ”—and not unjustly, if we take 
into account his experimental researches, especially his discovery of the 
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we do not see. However, it is very badly translated. The author has 
taken the memoirs of a time rich in the materials for the construction os 
the most stirring romances, and has succeeded in making a story as weak 
and unreadable as if there had been no Brinvilliers, no poudre de success; 
no intriguing going on about the Cardinal, no half-crazy De la Porte. eh 
poisoning Sainte Croix, no Anne of Austria, no secret passages, nor sta). 
bing in the dark, nor black magic, nor gallantry, nor plots and counte; 
plots, nor, in short, anything else in the Paris of Mazarin and the Fronde. 
The story bears the same relation to the novels of Dumas, which begot jt. 
that the dime novels bear to “ Waverley” and the “ Pioneers ;” and yo 
warn all readers away from it as being capable of making duller the dy} 
est day. 
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Now ReEapy: ANNOUNCEMENT. VAN NOSTRAND’S 


‘Catholic World 


FOR OCTOBER. 


The 


CONTENTS: 
I. An Imaginary Contradiction. 
II. Sacred Ambition. 
Ill. Paganina. 
IV. The Council of Trent. 
V. Matthew XXVITI. 


lustrated. 


Gurturir, D.D., 


VI. Angela. Chap. IV. II. EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE. 
periences in the Tower Hamlets. 
Ill. ST. PAUL'S COMPANIONS, 


VII. Morality of the City of Rome. 


Messrs. J. B. Liprrncorr & Co. have the pleasure of | 
announcing that they have concluded arrangements for | 
the future publication, in this country. of 


THE SUNDAY MACAZINE. 


A Monthly of Recreation and Instruction. Profusely Il- | 
Edited by Rev. Tuomas Guturi, D.D.—com- 
| meneing with the number for Gctober next, forming the 
first of a new volume, to be, in respect to letterpress and 
illustration, a fac-simile of the Enel 
The following IMPORTANT SERIAL WORKS will be 
the leading features of the new volume: 


I, SUNDAYS ON THE CONTINENT. By Tuomas 


ECLECTIC 


Engineering Magazine, 
SELECTED FROM HOME AND FOREIGN 
ENGINEERING SERIALS. 


No. 10, FOR SEPTEMBER, 
Now Ready. 


ish Edition. 





itor. i CONTENTS : 
Being Ex- 


By a Curate 


Modern Mechanical Science ; Sea-coast Defense ; Sewave 
By Joun 8. How- 


VIIL. St. Oren’s Priory. Part IT. con. DD. Carried by Water; The Alloys of Aluminum with Copper; 
1X. Appeal to Young Christiaa Women. Iv. ou Kt LORD'S MIRACLES. By Georce Macpon- Submarine Railways; Indicator Cards; Lead as a Cover 


X. Lost and Found. A Wayside Reminiscence. 
XI. The Church in Paris and France. 

XIII. Religion in Prisons. tronomy. 

XIV. Catholicity and Pantheism. 


XVI. Lines on the Pontifical Hat preserved in Madame 
Uzielli’s Private Oratory. 
XVII. Foreign Literary Notes. 
XVII. New Publications. 
, 50 cents ; 


New Volume. 


Single Copies 5 per year. 


The Catholic Publication Society, 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, Ceneral Agent, 


126 Nassau Street, New York. 


C.iue RaTEs, per annum: 


cents. 


The Trade supplied by the American News C empeny. 


—__— 


J. SABIN & SONS, 


84 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
Keep on hand a large and well-assorted stock of 


ENCLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 

They give especial attention to Finely Mustrated Works, 
Fine and Choice Editions. Also, Books relating to 
America. | 

They publish monthly the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO. | 
LIST, a journal devoted to Notes, Queries, and general 
information concerning Books; containing also a Cata- 
logue. 

They are prepared to import English, French, and 


J. SABIN & SONS would « rT the attention of Book- 
sellers and Publishers to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- ° ver E- 83. 
LIST asa medium for advertisements. It has a large cir- Vol. VILL. 190, 192, 193. 
cwation among Bookmen, Public Libraries, and Book- 
The rates are lower than in any periodical of the 
kind. Subscription, $1 per annum, 


scllers, tratsporiation not included. 


The 


Lp, LL.D. 
| W, THR PORTRAIT OF CHARITY, as presented by 
- ee . St. Paul. By Witittam Hanna, D_D. 
XIL. The Total Eclipse of August 7. VI. UPWARD GLANCES. 
By Rev. CHar.es Prircuarp. | 
VIL. HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT, By 
Se ea : Professor Linpsay-ALEXANDER, D.D. 
XV. The Seven Bishops, Vill. THE STRUGGLE IN FERRARA, A Story of the 
Reformation in Italy. 
Each number will be PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
from designs by eminent artists. 
On the Ist of October will be published Part I. of the 


TERMS OF THE SUNDAY M 
Yearly Subscription, $3 50. 
Two Copies for $6 2; Three 
| Copies for $9; Five Copies for $14; Ten Copies for $25. 
SPECIMEN NUMBER sent to any address on receipt of 25 


A FULL PROSPECTUS, with Premium List, will be 
mailed on application. Address as below. | 
Now ReEapy: 
LIPPINCOTT’S MACAZINE. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER, 


With Three fine Full-Page Engravings, containing FOUR- | 
TEEN ENTERTAINING ARTICLES, 


*,* For sale at all the Book and News Stores. Yearly 
Subscription, $4. Single Number, 35 cents. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and uz Market Street, Philadelphia, — 3+ 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE NATION. 


The following numbers of the Nation are desired by the 
Publisher, and if sent to his address within a week will be 
German Books. Orders will be promptly attended to. xaid for at the rate of twenty-five cents for each number of 

Vol. [., and fifteen cents for the rest: 





*,* T ¢ Publ sier offers for sale complete sets of the 
A eiion (e git volumes), unbound, for $26; bound, for $42: 


sct oi Vol. 1. on reasorable terms, 


Nation. 


| ing for Roofs; Steam-engine Performance; French Miii- 
tary Telegraphs ; White Pig-Iron in the Bessemer Process; 
' Modern Ordnance; The Ellershausen Process: Pile-Driy- 
ing by Gunpowder; Ice Machines and Refrigerators; 
Popper's Anti-Incrustator for Steam Boilers; History of 
Watt's Steam-engine ; Permanent Way ; Steam on Canals; 
Mechanical Firing of Steam Boilers; Accumulated 1) 
draulic Power; Feed-Water; Condensation in Steam-cn- 
gines; Air in Illuminating Gas; The Mechanical Ventila- 
tion of Mines; Boiler Explosions; On Canting Rails; 
| The Resistance of Armor-plates ; Paragraphs; Iron and 
AGAZINE. Steel Notes; Railway Notes ; New Books; Miscellancous. 
Single Number, 30-Cents. 


Recent Revelations of As- 


By Witiiam GiLberrt. 





Terms: Five Dollars per annum, payable in advauce. 
Single numbers, 50 cents. 

An extra copy will be supplied gratis to every Clu! of 
Five Subscribers, at $5 each, sent in one remittance. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street, 
New York. 





*,* Copies of our New Catalogue of American and 
| Foreign Scientific Books, 56 pp. 8vo, sent to any address 
on receipt of six cents in Postage Stamps. 


TO BOOK ACENTS. 





N. TIBBALS & CO. have added to their extensive 
trade in Sunday-school, Theological, and Miscellaneous 
Books the Subscription business. 

We have one book which will contain several hundred 
first-class engravings, and will be the best book for Agen's 
yet published. Be sure and not engage until you see our 
circular and prospectus. Ready Sept. 1. 

N. TIBBALS & co., 
87 Park Row, Ne w York. 


He will purchase a complete | 
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NEW YORK CHURCH BOOK-STORE. 


MESSRS. POTT & AMERY 


now ofiering for sale the following popular Works: 


Are 


. 
HOFFMANS ECCLESIASTICAL 


Svo, cloth, $3 25. 


LAW. 


II. 
HOUSEHOLD THES LC IG +4 A Hand-book 


of Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, 
the Prayer-Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine 
Worship, the Creed, ete. By the Rey. J. H. Buunr. 
18mo, cloth, $1 50. 

Ill. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK 
With Historical and Explanatory 
W. Campion, B.D., and the Rev. W. J. Beamonrt, 
M.A., with an Introductory Note by Joun WiILLiams, 
D.D., Bishop of Connecticut. 12me, cloth, $2 50. 

“ This is by far the best compendium of Liturgical lore 
ever placed within the reach of American students. 
Am. Churchman. 

Iv. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD: 
Essays on Question s of the Day, written during 1866, 
1867, and 1868. By Various Authors, Edited by the 
Rev. Ornpy Surpiey, M.A. 3 vols. large 8vo, cloth, 
21. Each volume sold separately. 

Ve 
BOOKS BY THE REV. M. F. SADLER, M.A. 
1. gy to or, The Incarnation of the Son of God 
«+ “a of Immutable Truth. Large Svo, 
cloth. $3 5 

2. CHURCH DOCTRINE— BIBLE TRUTH. 

cloth, $1 50. 


INTERLEAVED. 


Notes by the Rev. 


Crown 8vo, 


VI. 
THE ENGLISH EDITIONS OF 
BOOKS BY THE REV. J. MEYRICK GOULBURN, 
DEAN oF Norwicu. 

1, THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION. Being a 
Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Ele- 
ments-—Devotion and Practice. 12mo, $1 25. 

2 INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOTIONAL STUDY 
OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. Seventh edition. $1. 

3. FAMILY PRAYERS, arranged on the Liturgical Prin- 
ciple. Third edition. $1 25 

. FAREWELL COUNSELS oF A PASTOR TO HIS 
FLOCK ON TOPICS OF THE DAY. Small 8vo. $1. 

THE IDLE WORD: Short Religious Essays upon the 
Gift of Speech. Fourth edition. $1. 

OFFICE OF THE HOLY COMMUNION IN THE 
300K OF COMMON PRAYER: A Series of Lec- 
tures delivered in the Church of St. John the Evangel- 
ist, Paddington. Third edition. Small 8vo, $1 75. 

.THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, POPULAR 
OBJECTIONS TO. Considered in Four Sermons on 
the Sunday Lessons in Lent, the Commination Ser- 
vice, and the Athanasian Creed. With a Preface on 
the Existing Lectionary. 12mo, $1 25. 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


ELIOT AND STORER. 


A COMPENDIOUS MANUAL OF 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 


= 


~~ 


BY 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 
AND 
FRANK H. STORER. 
Tilustrated, 12mo, cloth.................$1 50. 





D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street. 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL’S 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS! 


The Royal Road to Fortune. 


BY MRS. EMILY JIUNTINGTON MILLER. 
One of the best Stories ever published for Boys and Girls. 
Should be read everywhere. 

For sale by Booksellers, or sent by mail, on receipt of 
price ($1 50), by the publishers, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL & COQ., 
Chicago, Hl. 

Liberal discount to the trade. 


Eastern trade supplied by Nicuors & H- 11, Boston, Mass. 
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| THE 


The Nation. 
Macmillan & Co.’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


S. Clement of Rome. 
THE TWO EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
A Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. 
By J. B. Ligutroot, D.D. 


8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


Sunday Library, Vol. Vil. 
APOSTLES OF MEDLEVAL EUROPE. 
By Rey. G. F. Macrear, B.D. 

Illustrated. 


$2 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE POEMS AND PROSE REMAINS OF 
Arthur Hugh Clough. 
With a Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. 
Edited by his Wife. 


2 vols. post Svo, cloth, 36. 


Woman's Work and Woman’s Culture. 
A SERIES OF FE 
Edited by Joseruine F. 


SSAYS. 
SUTLER. 
8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


A Physician’s Probiems. 
M.R.C.P. 


Post 8vo, cloth, $3. 


By Caanves Exvam, M.D., 


Macmilian’s Magazine, No. CXIX., 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 


50 cents, 


The Practitioner, No. XV. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN -& CO., 
62 Bleecker Street, New York. 


| AMERICAN SERIES OF TEXT- BOOKS. 


Edited by D. H. Cru TTENDEN, A.M., author of * ‘Th 
Rhetorical Grammar,” “he Philosophy of Languag 
ete., and Professor in Teachers’ Lustitutes. 


ARITHMETICS. 

The Arithmetical works consist of 
THE YOUNG PUPIL’S ARITHMETIC, 

Course. Price 25 cents 
THE SYNTHETIC AND OBJECTIVE ARITHMETIC, 
or Complete First Course. Price 60 cents. 
THE SUBJECTIVE AND ANALYTIC ARITHMETIC. 
A Complete Second Course. Boards. $1; cloth, $1 25 
THE INSTITUTES OF ARITHMETIC, Containing 
Methods of Teaching. 
IN PREss: 
THE FIRST COURSE LANGUAGE, 
Objective and Synthetic. 75 cent 

SECOND COURSE LANGU AGE; or, The Par 
LOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. This work is Subjective and 
Analytic. (Now Ready.) Cloth, $1 25; extra bound, 
$1 50. 

These books have received the highest commendations 
of Instructors in all parts of the country, and been en- 
dorsed by Teachers’ Institutes in ditferent States. 

The Arithmetics have been adopted by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 

Favorable terms for introduction. 
vited. 

Specimen copies sent, postage paid, on rece ‘ipt of price. 

For sale by Booksellers generally. 


J. M. BRADSTREET & SON, 


Publishers, 18 Beekman Street, New York. 


or Partial First 


This work is 


Correspondence in- 


AN ‘EW WORK ON LOGIC, 


Science of Thought: 


A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 


The 


By Caaries Canroit Everett, 


Newly appointed Bussey Professor Theological School, 


Harvard University. 
1 vol. crown Svo, pp. 424, price $2. 
mail free of postage. 


WM. V. SPENCER, Publisher, 


203 Washington Street, corner Bromfield. 


*,* Copies sent by 


m i. TW ne i Se 


| JAMES, PETER, 


| Very many novel and curious ficts rv 


= ———— 


Just PURLISHUED: 


A NEW 


Lange’s Commentary. 


VOLUME OF 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS 


| J. P. Laner, D.D.. and the Re 
lated from the German by J r 
additions by P. Scuarr, D.D., 
Rivp.e. 


v. FL R. Fay 
Huser, DD 
and the Kev 


rar 
M. B 


{ Vol. 


The distinguishing 


Svo, price $5. 


ristics of this 


its value 


great work 


characti 


are now so fully understood, is so thoroughly 


vivrity to all other Commentaries 
sO unanimously that it 
more than to announce the appearance of this volume, 
of the 


The same accurate scholarship and 


recognized, and its supé 


conceded, is unnecessary to cdo 
Which is devoted to one 
the New Test 
broad catholicity of spirit which have marked the previous 
volumes distinguish this, 
What has justly bex 
prise of the age.” 

*,* The seven volumes of LANGE’S COMMENTARY 
wreviously published are, GeNests (1), Marrakw 
Mark AND Luke (1), Acts (1), Comtntrutans (1), Tr 
LONIANS, Trmoruy, Trrus, PurLeMon, AND Hennews 
JouN, AND JupE Ul 


most important parts of 


and make 
the greatest Biblic 


it worthy a place in 


n called ** ul ert 


IN THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WonpDeERs, 


The Intelligence of Animals. 


With Illustrative Anecdotes. From the French of Ernest 
Menault, with M illustrations 
{ Vol. t2mo, $i SO. 
In this very interesting volume there are grouped to- 


of facts and es collected 


1 from the writings 


gether a great number avecdot 


inal sources, an of the most 
naturalists of all couatries, designed to illustrate 


intelligence 


from orig 
eminent 
in the animal creation, 
rarding 
ated in the most charm- 


the manifestations of 
the habits of 
and beasts are 


reptiles, birds, narre 


and in a way which is sure to excite the desire 


» of the 
itural History. 


ing style, 
of every reader for wider knowledge 
fascinating subjects in the whole range 
*.* The volumes of the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
OF WONDERS already published are: THUNDER aND 
LiGuTNING (39 illustrations): WonpeRs or Optics (70 
illustrations); Wonpernrs or Heat (90 illustrations). 


of ont most 


sof Na 


REMINISCENCES OF 
James A. Hamilton, 


oR, 
MEN AND EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
DURING THE LAST THREE-QUARTERS 
OF A CENTURY. 


i Vol. Svo, $5. 


Standard Text-Books 


FOR SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS CRADES. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
C, Cooter, A.M.. 


By Leroy 
Professor of Natural Science in the 


New York State Normal School. 1 my _— uni- 
form with the * Natural Philosophy,” $1 2 

THE AMERICAN SPELLER. By Prof, H. N 
Day. 2 cents. 


PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, With numerous 
Models and Exercises. By Mrs. Mary J. Harper, of 
Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1 vol. 12mo, 90 
cents, 


These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 


New and Old Books. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. S. Francis & Co.), 
3 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, keeps constantly 
for sale an extensive Stock of New and Second-hand 


s of Literature 


will be forwarded 


Books in various department 
Catalogues, issued from time 
| FREE to any address, 


to lume, 


QO 
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NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 BRooME STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Crust and the Cake. 


The New Novel by the author of, and uniform with, “The | 
Occupations of a Retired Life.’ Crown 8vo, extra 


cloth, price $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

“The Occupations of a Retired Life’ has been one of 
the most successful books published for several years. It 
has passed through several editions, and has been very 
generally noticed by the press of both countries. Of its 
author, Edward Garrett, the London Afhenewmn says: 
“* Whoever this author may be, he is worthy of a criticism 
which few critics have the good luck to be able to pro- 
nounce more than once or twice in a lifetime."’ The pub- 
lishers have reason to believe that ** The Crust and the 
Cake” will be, if possible, even more successful than its 
predecessor. 


Uniform with the above. 


Forgotten by the World. 


The New Novel by the Author of ** Hester Kirton.” etc., 
and uniform with “The Occupations of a Retired 
Life." Crown 8vo, cloth, price $2; paper covers, $1 50. 

New Editions of the tBewing Works, uniform with the 

above: 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By George Macponatp, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

1 75. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH: A_ Sequel to 
“Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
By Epwarp Garrett. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75; 
paper covers, 


Uniform with “* Good Society.” 


OURSELVES. 


A Series of Essays on Women. By Exizaneta LYNN 
LINTON. 12mo, printed on fine paper, extra cloth, 
price $1 75. 

“One of the justest and most incisive series of articles 
we have seen since the Saturday Review opened the new 
chapter of female faults. The writer follows the same 
réle, and calmly but logically discusses her propositions 
in a way that shows that she has studied actual life, and 
has a right to write as she does."—Border Advertiser. 





The Cirl’s Own Treasury. 


Specially designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
Young Ladies. Profusely illustrated. 500 pages 
crown 8vo, extra cloth, elegantly gilt, price $2 50. 

“The Girl's Own Treasury’ will be found varied and 
interesting, a book of refined occupation and clevated 
thought, and a companion that the most sensitive and 
cautious parent may place in the hands of a girl with per- 
fect confidence in its capacity to amuse, instruct, refine, 
and encourage in nearly every useful pursuit and elegant 
recreation, both in and out of doors, throughout the year. 





A NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 


Fred and the Corillas. 
By THOMAS MILLER. 
With eight illustrations. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 





In 16mo, extra cloth, full gilt side and back, with beauti- 
fully colored illustrations, price $1 50, 


’ H H 5 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 

The new one-syllable book by Mrs. Mary Godolphin, the 
originator of monosyllabic literature, and author of the 
following works, new editions of which are also now 
ready, uniform with the above in size and price: 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, in Words of One Syllable. 

, evens FAMILY ROBINSON, in Words of One Syl- 
able. 

EVENINGS AT HOME, in Words of One Syllable. 


OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 


“We could not name at this moment a book better de- 
serving to be given to young readers, or to be used in pri- 
mary schools, either as a text-book or as a prize for excel- 
lence. It is remarkable for avoiding a great stumbling- 
block of most writers for children—not polysyllabic words, 


as such, but words too big for the age addressed, which | 


are apt to be at once long and derived from classical rather 
than from Saxon roots.’’— Nation. 
* No prettier books could be selected for young readers 
than those belonging to this series...—New York Times. 
“The rendering of these books into monosyllabic Eng- 


The Nation. 


| lish—and it is done here very successfally—presents at 

| once a curiosity in language, and highly valuable reading 
matter of a neat, wholesome character for children.’’— 
Christian Advocate. 


A SCHOLARLY WORK. 


| 
HOMER’S ILIAD, 
IN ENGLISH RHYMED VERSE. 
By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., D.C.L. 
| In two vols. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, price $8. 


“Such critics as, for fault-finding’s sake, might rejoice 
| to spy a crevice in the joints of Dr. Merivale’s harness as 
concerns scholarship, will have poor sport enough in this 
| field. As one would expect, he is conversant with the best 
| commentaries, and rarely, if ever, fails to give the most 
| generally accepted rendering of a hard passage, and to 
give it distinctly and unambiguously.’—From an ex- 
haustive notice in the Saturday Review, May 1, 1869. 





*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
age paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 

CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 


Harper & Brothers, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 








Have Just PuBLIsHED: 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 
1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the His- 
tory, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of 
the Last War for American Independence. By BEn- 
son J. Losstne, Author of * The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.”” With 882 Illustrations, engraved 
on Wood by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from Original 
Sketches by the Author. Complete in one volume, 
1,084 pages large 8vo. Price, in cloth, $7; sheep, 

50; full roan, $9; half-calf, or half-morocco extra, 


10. 

THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By 
JAMES GREENWOOD, the “ Amateur Casual,” Author 
of ** The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” ** Reu- 
ben Davidger,” ** Wild Sports of the World,” ete. 
8vo, paper, 25 cents. 

FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book 
for Boys. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With Portrait of 
George Peabody and 24 illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, 
GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwarp 
Goutp Burrum. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

SANDS'S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. 
The Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By NaTHaniEL 
Sanps. 8vo, cloth, $1. : 

FIVE ACRES T MUCH. A Truthful Eluci- 
dation of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valuable 
Advice and Instruction to those about Purchasing 
Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. By 
Rosert B. Roosevett. With Characteristic [lustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGIN- 
NERS, with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By 
Francis A. Marcu, Professor of the English Lan- 

age and Comparative Philology in Lafayette Col- 
ege, author of * Method of Philological Study of the 
English Language,”’ ‘Comparative Grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language,’ etc. 16mo, cloth, 40 cents. 

RHETORIC: A ‘lext-book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Cee, and for Private Study. By Rev. 
E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the North: 
western University. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

THE MALAY AKCHIPELAGO: The Land of 
the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
ALFRED Russet WALLACE, author of * Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,’ ** Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” etc. With 10 Maps and 51 elegant Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 

FISHING LN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gento 
C. Scort. With 170 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


$3 50. 

THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINE- 
YARDS. Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease 
and its Cure; Wine-making and Wines, Red and 
White; Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. 
By Witt1am J. Fiace. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
PuBLIsHED BY HARPER & BROS., New York. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Harper’s Illus- 
trated Library Edition. 
ADAM BEDE. 12mo, morocco cloth, 75 cents. 
MILL ON THE FLOSS 12mo, morocco cioth, T5c. 
*,* To be followed by George Eliot's other Novels. 
COUNTESS GISELA. By E.Maruitr. Trans 
._ lated by A. Nahmer. 8vo, paper, 35 cents. 
_ FOUND DEAD. By the Author of “ Carlyon’s 
Year,"’ * One of the Family,” ete. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
| META’S FAITH. By the author of “St. 
Olave’s,” etc, 8yo, paper, 50 cents, 
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FALSE COLORS. By ANNIE THOMAS. 8yp 
paper, 50 cents. ~ ‘ 
HETTY. By Henry KINGSLEY. 8vo, paper, 


25 cents. J E 

MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of Amer. 
can Society. 8vo, paper, $1 25. 

STRETTON. By Henry KINGSLEY. 8vo, paper, 


40 cents. 
CORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “ The 
Dodge Club.’ Dlustrated, 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 
THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By 
James De Mitte, Author of * Cord and Creese,” et¢. 
With 100 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 75 cents; cloth. 
$1 25. 
THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 
New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own lilustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. 32illustrations. 8vo, paper. 50 cents, 
THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, The, 
THE NEWCOMES., 162 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 
75 cents. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of Ay- 
thor and 64 Illustrations, 8vo, paper, 50 cents 
HENRY ESMOND and LOVEL THE WIDOWER 
12 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT;; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 8vo, 


per, 25 cents. 

ris NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8vo, paper, 
35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo, paper, 
35 cents. 

FOUL PLAY. 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 

WHITE LIES. 8vo, paper, 35 cents. 

*,* To be followed by Charles Reade’s other Novels, 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 

PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 
MiLLAIs. 8vo, er, $1 25; cloth, $1 75. 

HE KNEW HE Was RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Illustrations by Marcus STONE. &vo, paper, $1; 
cloth, $1 50. Part I1., separately, paper, 50 cents. 





*,* Harper & Broruers will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 








FOR OCTOBER 
CONTAINS: 

George W. Childs, Philip Phillips, John A. Roebling, 
yeorge L. Miller. Salem Witchcraft. Our Convicts— 
what shall be done with them? A New Method of Warm- 
ing Houses. The Chinese Question ; Shall we have *Ce- 
lestial’’ Laborers? The Tiger, etc., with illustrations. 
Only 30 cents, or $3a year. Newsmen have it. Address 


Ss. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


The American Freemason. 
CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 


Abraham and the Sabeist. Our Monturiy Reconp: 
To the Brethren, our Subscribers—Much Law: a Daniel 
come to Judgment—Have our Grand Lodges all been 
legally organized ?— Invasion of Jurisdiction. Corre- 
SPONDENCE: The African or Prince Hall Grand Lodge, 
Part 3—The Grand Lodge of New York—The Rights of 
Lodge Past Masters—What does it mean ?—Dr. Epstcin’s 
Discovery. Our MonTaiy Masonic CHRONICLE: United 
States, England, Ireland, France. 





Sixteen quarto pages monthly, for one dollar a year. 
Address subscriptions to 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, Editor, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


BINDERS FOR THE ‘‘ NATION.” 
The Publisher of the Nation, yma | the so-called 
“Eureka Self-Binder”’ to be the best yet brought to his 
notice, has made arrangements for supplying it, in cloth, 
to subscribers and others, at $1 25, or, if sent by mail, 
150. The number of any volume will be stamped upon 
t without charge, to order. ive 
Papers bound in this way really need no other binding 
for permanent preservation, and present the same appcar- 
auce on the shelf as the usual bound volumes. 
Address, with price enclosed, 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, : 
Box 6732, New York City. 
*,* A binder will be sent — to any person procuring 
a new subscriber to the Nation. 





‘‘Amer. Schoo! Inst."’ Founded 1855, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau, 
To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 

Fourteen years have proved it efficient in securing “ THE 
RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCILER- 
MERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 








rr 





Sept. 23, 1864) 
BROWN BROTHERS & CoO., 
59 WALL STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
CoRNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 


ssue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
 §. G. & G. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street. Boston. 


insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prine STREET, New Yor«, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


“MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Travellers, | 


available in all parts of Europe; also commercial credits. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 
L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO.,, 
72 Old Broad Street, London. 


CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points. 


ALLow INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


BOWLES BROS. & CO., 
Panis, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 
Boston, 76 State Strect, 
Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 
Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 


AGENTS FoR “ Tage NATION” IN FRANCE. 


MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rue Scrive, Parts. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
8 Wat Street, New York, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 


FURSE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
9 Piazza DE Spagna, Rome. 


Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 
and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very 
moderate charges. Wine Agents. Agents for the Nation 
in the Papal States. 














SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, OR 
ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 329 and 331 
Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, of which $550,000 is paid. 
Receive for safe keeping, under guarantee, Coupon 
Bonds, Securities, Family Plate, Coin, Deeds, and \ al- 
uables of every description. Also rent Safes in_ their 


Burglar-proof Vaults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
size. Interest allowed on money deposits. 
every kind received and executed. 

N. B. BROWNE, Presrt. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Sec. and Treas. 


| 





Trusts of | 


The Nation. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
BANKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND WASHINGTON. 


Dealers in Government Securities. 

Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Collections made on all points. 

Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on Commission. 


THE ABINGDON SQUARE 
SAVINCS-BANK, 


23 Abingdon Square (Eighth Avenue, near Twelfth Street). 
Open from 10 a.m. to 3 P.m., and on Mondays and Satur- 
days from 10 a.m. to 8 P.M. 

Interest, Six per cent. per annum. ye deposited before 
Jan. 1, 1870, will draw interest from date of deposit. 


THOMAS McLELLAND, President. 
RCA ® SROYEN, t Vice-Presidents. 
GEO. W. BROWN, Treasurer, 
WM. H. DAVIS, Secretary. 
CEORCE E€. WARING, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 








Attention given to Land-draining ; the Construction of 
Farm Buildings, including Earth-Closets; the Renovation 
of Worn-out Lands; Road-making, etc. 


7 PITTSBURGH, PA. 





JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 
UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. GCAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. S. COURTS. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


77 and 83 Liperty STREET, corner Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Plain and Ornamental! Iron Work for Buildings. 
WILLARD FELT & CO., 
Stationers, Printers, and Blank 


Book Manufacturers, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 


AND 
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HARVARD COLLECE. 


University Courses of Instruction for 
1869-70. 


Two systematic courses of instruction will be given dur 
ing the academic year 1969-70, to graduates, teachers, and 
other competent persons (men or women), Th l 


re will be 
no examination for admission. Residence in Cambridge 
is not necessary, 


Course in Philosophy. 

1. “John Locke and the Philosophy of the XVIIth Cen- 
tury.” Prof. Francis Bowen. 

2. * The Positive Philosophy.” John Fiske, Esq. 

3. “ British Logicians.”” Charles 8. Peirce, Esc 
4. * Theism, Pantheism, and Atheism,”’ Prof. Frederick 
H. Hedge. 

5. “Kant.” J. Elliot Cabot, Es¢ 

6. ** The Natural History of the lnteltect.” Ralph Wal 
do Emerson, Esq 

7. “ Stoicism.” Prof. George P. Fisher 

The lessons of this course will be given on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, at 3 p.w., beginning Sept. 14, 
and extending through the year—the regular vacations ex- 
cepted. 


Course in Modern Literature. 

1, * Moliére and French Comedy in the XVIIth Cen- 
tury.’ Prof. Ferdinand Boécher. 

2. ** Early Italian and Spanish Literature.” 
Russell Lowell. 

3. “ English Poetry of the X11Ith and X1Vth Centuries.” 
Prof. Francis J. Child. 

4. * History and Relations of the German Language." 
Prof. W. D. Whitney. 

5. **Goethe and Schiller.” Prof. Elbriége 1. Cutler 

6. ** New Italian Literature.” Witliam. D. Howells, Esq 

The lessons of this course will be given on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, at 3 p.m., beginning Sept. 
13, and extending through the year—the regular vacations 


Prof. James 


| excepted, 


The fee for either course will be $150 for the whole year, 


| payable $100 at the beginning of the first term, and $50 at 
, Th 7 


the beginning of the second term. The fee for a single 
term of either course will be $100. The fee for both 
courses will be $200, payable $135 at the beginning of the 
first term, and $65 at the bevinning of the second term 
Persons may attend any of the partial courses 1, 2, 5, and 
6, included in the course on Philosophy, on payment of 
$28 for each partial course, and any of the partial courses 
3, 4, and 7 (half as long as the others), on payment of $14 
for each partial course. Payment will be made at the 
office of William G. Stearns, Steward, Cambridge 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, President 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


| MACHINE TWIST, 


SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 


| FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 


DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO.’S 


FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 
47 and 49 Liberty Street (opposite Post-oftice), 
NEW YORK. 


CRAND NATIONAL EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


OPEN DAILY FROM 9 a.m. TO 10 P.m., 
AT THE 


EMPIRE CITY SKATING RINK, 

Third Avenue, between Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Sts. 

This is the most Complete Exhibition ever made by the 
Institute, and is held in the Best Building for a proper 
display of the various articles entered. The Second and 
Third Avenue Railroads, with more than a Hundred 
Extra Cars running, the Belt and other City Railroads 
connecting with all the Ferries, afford ample, cheap, and 


ERES. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 





| SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


| CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 


direct means of access to this Magnificent and Instructive | 


Entertainment, which is enlivened Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoon, and every evening, by Thomas's fine Music. 
Refreshments of the best kind in the building. 

Season tickets for gentlemen, $3; for ladies, $2; single 
admission, 50 cents; children under 12 years, 25 cents. 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” | 
| OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


SELL TD 


AMERICAN BiitARD TABLES 


Being constructed with regard to scientific accuracy, are 
used in all tests of skill by the best players in the country, 





and in all first-class clubs and hotels. Illustrated Cata 
logues of everything relating to Billiards sent by Mail. 


he: oe 8 a 


738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


| Surplus,- - - - - - 





AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 


102 Franklin Street, New York. 


4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 


210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





$400,000 00 
311,512 12 


$711,512 12 


Cash Capital, - - - - 


Assets, July 1, 1869, - 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Pre. 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
lustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 Broadway, New York. 
CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 

STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


This Company, having the most extensive and complete 


Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best | 


talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 
produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 


ef which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8. Mint | 


assay. A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for 
the purpose of protecting purchasers trom imitations of 
their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 
unrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Platea Ware, which will 
ast twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 

: Trade Mark 7am Mark kA 
alte for Electro- 
STERLING. Silver. | Plate. 


We send our Dlustrated Price List of 


Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 
to any address on application. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, AND EX- 
PRESSMEN, 
The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 

A SETTS INSTITUT F 
T MAR AGH! fers a liberal and practical sme on 
in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 
quisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 
tions of the second degree, Plane Geometry, English Gram- 
mar, and Geography: For further information address 
Prof. G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston. 


one 

| Se S 
? a Q 

a w-YORK, 

‘ or BROADWAY, 


02 PHILADE| pHIA: 
FARTS ‘a’ oo), 8 MARKET St 
E A 8 cae 2 BosTON; 


“19 DOANE ST. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS 





MARVIN: & CO.’S 
ALUM AND ty PLASTER 


FIRE ANIZ BURGLAR 


Ne 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





265 Broadway. New York. 
Principal Warehouses: ) = Shestass bom —— 
ank St., Cleve , oO. 


Please send for a Circular. 
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FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 





I have used a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-machine in my 

shop for eight years, on an average of eight hours a day, 

| making garments from the heaviest beaver to the finest 

cambric. I have taught at least twenty different persons 

to run it, and you know beginners do not improve a 

machine. It has never been out of repair, and is good for 

| ten years more if used properly. 
Mrs. A. F. STRICKLAND, 

Dress and Cloak Maker. 


A Seven per Cent. Gold Loan. 
$6,500,000. 


The Kansas Pacific Railway, now in successful operation 
from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to build an exten- 
sion to Denver, Colorado. The Government has granted 
Three Millions of Acres of the finest lands in Kansas and 
Colorado, which are mortgaged for the security of a loan 
of 


| Ware, Mass. 


$6,500,000. 


This loan is secured in the most effectual manner. It 
represents a road in profitable operation, and will open 
the trade of the Rocky Mountain country and connect it 
with the great markets of the East. It is considered to 
be one of the best loans in the r.arket, 

EVEN BETTER IN SOME RESPECTS THAN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

The loan has thirty years to run, principal and interest 
payable in gold, semi-annually, seven per cent. 

The coupons will be payable semi-annually in either 
Frankfort, London, or New York, and will be free from 
Government taxation. The bonds for the present are 
sold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 

Circulars, maps, and pampblets sent on application. 


DABNEY, MORCAN & CO., 

53 Exchange Place, New York. 
M. K. JESUP & CO., 

12 Pine Street, New York. 


BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 


129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 





Catalogues now ready of 23.000 volumes — English, 
French, and German. New books and periodicals, foreign 
and home, constantly received. 





THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 

The Annual Report will be sent on application. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 

A family school founded 1850. With a limited number, 
special encouragement is given to backward or timi 

upils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 
Physical culture a specialty, including Mili Drill, Gym- 
nastics, and Boating. Ample grounds, with building and 
appointments one in every respect. Boys fitted for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. ulars with 
references sent on application. 

W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Prixcrra, Stamford, Conn. 


COTTACE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNC LADIES, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 

REOPENS SEPTEMBER 15. 

The best features of pase and Home Schools. 
Especial attention to Modern nguages, Music, and Art. 
Mr. Walter R. Gilbert, Mus. Bac. Oxon., has charge of the 
Department of Music. 

For prospectus, with references, address the Rector 

Rev. GEORGE T. RIDER, A. 








M. 


YOUNC LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
GLEN COVE, L. L, 
Unsurpassed for its Home Privileges and Educational ad- 
vantages. Specially recommended by the Right Rev. A. 


N. Littlejohn, D.D. The Fall Session, sixteen weeks, 
comifiiénices September 1. For Circulars apply to 


J. R. BURWOOD, Principal. 








Mrs. Colton’s School for Cirls, at 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., will September 15, at 
her residence, 142 Street. Six girls under four- 
teen will be taken into her family, and receive a thorough 





education, as companions of her daughters. 


NAPOLEON SARONY. 








"Ss aayaslv 


& Co., 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, 


Having made arrangements with a member of the Class of 
*69, Yale, to superintend the college department of their 
business, are ready to make contracts with any college, 
seminary, or literary institution for the taking of Class 
pictures and views. 

The great reputation of the firm at Yale and West Point, 
and the experience of the gentleman engaged, gained in 
connection with the taking of 30,000 pictures and views at 
Yale College, ensure perfect satisfaction. 

The COLLEGE DEPARTMENT has been created with 
a special view to taking Class pictures; so that they pos- 
sess unequalled facilities in that line, both as to excellence 
and despatch. They are also y to take groups or 
views out of New York City, if ordered in sufficient num- 
bers to pay. 

All communications should be addressed to 


COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 
SARONY & CO., 


680 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York Yale School for Boys 
reopens on Monday, September 20, at 1193 Broadway, 
Rooms 12 and 13 Apollo Hall Block, Rev. H. M. Cotton, 
A.M., Principal. An earnest, thorough, practical School, 
| ting Srom 6 to ® years for business or for 
Sheffield Scientific School, West Point, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, Harvard, and especially for YALE. 


BISHOPTHORPE SCHOOL for Cirls 
will begin its second year, D. V., on the 15th of September 
next. The number of pupils, all of whom live in the 
house, is limited to thirty. French is tanght by a resident 
roverness, and, so far as possible, made the lan; e of 
the family. Address for circulars, etc., Miss CHASE, 
Bishopthorpe, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


Columbia College, New York. 

The next Academical Year will begin on the FIRST 
MONDAY (4th) of OCTOBER. The students of the Col- 
~~ will attend for matriculation on that day at 944 a.m. 

andidates for the FRESHMAN CLASS will present 
themselves for examination on Friday, Oct. i, and Satur- 
= Oct. 2, at 10 a.m. 

pplicants for admission to advanced classes, and those 
required to be re-examined, will present themselves on 
Saturday, Oct. 2, at the same hour. 

For catalogues, and further information, apply to the 
Rev. Dr. B. ARD, President. bore z 
HENRY DRISLER, SS 
Senior Professor and acting as President. 


The Suburban Home School, first-class, New 
Haven, Conn. Rev. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, 


WI3adnvs 


























Boarpine AND Day Pvuptts, 
Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family is constant] ken in the 
Institute. MADAME D'HERVILLY. Principal. 


THE LYCEUM—No. 1—contains the names, sub- 
ecta, and terms of over two hundred of the best LEC- 

URERS, MUSICIANS, and READERS of the country, 
with valuable advice to LYCEUM COMMITTEES. 

Specimen Copy sent on receipt of stamp by James Rep- 
PATH, Boston, Mass. 








A Good Hotel is 4 benefit to the community ; and 
Boston may well be proud of its noted AMERICAN 
HOUSE, so long and so well kept by Lewis Rice, Esq. 
Thoroughly refitted and refurnished, it need fear no com- 
petitor. 


COLCATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 














Tue Nation Press, 27 Rosz Street, New York. 
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